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ANNUALS  FOR  1831. 

The  Keepsake  for  1831.  Edited  by  Frederic  INIansel 
Reynolds.  I^oridon.  Published  for  the  Proprietor  by 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  (Unpublished.) 

This  Annual  continues  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in 
elegance.  In  external  form,  in  typographical  execution, 
in  pictorial  embellishment,  and  in  literary  merit,  the 
Keepsake  for  1831  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  We 
speak  first  of  the  illustrative  engravings,  which,  exclusive 
of  the  presentation  plate,  are  seventeen  in  number. 

Turner,  Eastlake,  and  the  lamented  veteran  Flaxman, 
“  bear  the  bell.”  The  vignette  title-page  presents  us  with 
a  beautiful  and  classical  design  of  the  last-mentioned  art¬ 
ist — Mercury  bearing  up  a  female  figure — Eurydice,  we 
suppose.  Turner  has  one  view  of  Saumur,  and  another 
of  Nantes,  such  as  no  living  artist  but  himself  could  con¬ 
ceive.  The  broken  clouds,  through  which  broken  sun¬ 
bursts  flash  down  upon  the  magnificent  buildings  and 
sapping”  waters,  speak  of  drifting  showers,  but  of  those 
warm  thunderous  showers  of  the  south,  productive  of  a 
rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  unknown  to  north¬ 
ern  climes.  In  gazing  upon  them,  we  feel  as  if  swathed 
in  a  life-creating  vapour.  The  light  points  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  are  absolutely  glowing  ;  the  shadow  is  downy  soft. 
The  engravers,  Wallis  and  Wilmore,  have  worked  in  the 
spirit  of  the  artist.  We  must  pass  on  to  another  subject, 
lest  we  utter  what  colder  minds  may  call  extravagance,  if, 
indeed,  we  have  not  already  done  so.  Eastlake’s  Ilaidee 
— we  know  not  whether  we  most  admire  the  woman 
or  the  painting.  Raven  tresses  hang  around  a  face  of 
perfect  symmetry  ;  the  large  dark  eyes  are  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  ;  the  expression  of  the  whole  countenance  is  boundless 
love.  No  warm  quivering  passion  is  there  ;  it  is  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  sentiment,  still,  quiet,  and  deep  as  the  waveless 
ocoan ;  while  the  haze  of  morning  is  yet  slumbering  on  its 
breast.  The  darkness  of  the  earth  and  sky  which  form 
Ibe  background  to  the  figure,  broken  in  upon  by  one 
covering  streak  of  light  at  the  horizon,  has  a  pleasing 
effect,  and  harmonizes  with  the  sentiment  of  the  figure, 
fionnington’s  “  Sea-shore”  comes  next  to  these  in  merit ; 
Iben  Sinirke’s  “  Secret.”  The  rest  are  all  well  enough, 
Stephanoff  gets  more  mannered,  and  Howard  more 
Meretricious,  every  day;  Prout’s  “  Milan  Cathedral”  is 

of  the  most  effective  interiors  we  have  seen  for  some 
lime. 

u  the  literary  contributions  are,  Mrs  Shelley’s 

^Transformation,”  a  tale  of  diablerie,  and  the  “  Swiss 
***ant,”  a  legend  of  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  Alps.  Both  of  these  pieces  are  marked  by 
lofty, 

sometimes  verbose  eloquence,  which  we  find 
•ill  that  lady’s  writings.  Like  her  father,  her  mate- 
M  are  supplied  principally  by  the  suggestions  of  her 
feelings.  She  does  not  so  much  detect  the  motives 
others,  as  account  for  their  actions  by  attributing  to 
j  ®  I****  own.  Still  there  is  a  warmth  of  heart  and  an 
Nation  of  sentiment  in  all  her  writings,  that  cannot 


fail  to  charm.  Mr  Banim  contributes  “  Twice  Lost,  but 
Saved,”  a  powerful  and  ingenious  composition,  but,  like 
most  of  this  able  writer’s  works,  harrowing  alike  in  its 
subject  and  its  management.  We  fear  that  the  moral 
dissector  predominates  in  Mr  Banim’s  composition  over 
the  poet.  Theodore  Hook  gives  us  “  Chacun  a  son 
gout” — of  which  it  is  no  great  praise  to  say  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  Stephanoff’s  illustration  of  it ;  and  the  “  Brighton 
Coach,”  a  story  so  well  told,  and  true  to  nature,  that  it 
would  charm  us,  but  for  that  cold  Mephistophiles-like 
view  of  society,  which  in  this,  as  in  all  Theodore’s  wri¬ 
tings,  stamps  it  for  the  author’s  own.  But  it  would  take 
up  more  room  than  we  can  well  spare  to  particularise  all 
that  is  clever  in  this  volume.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of 
offending  some  contributor,  whose  merits  we  thus  leave 
unnoticed,  we  wind  up  our  remarks  with  an  extract  from 
a  well-told  tale,  by  the  author  of  Letters  from  the  East^ 
entitled  “  The  Dead  and  the  Living  Husband 

THE  miner’s  fate. 

—  “  More  than  once  Nicholas  felt  a  strange  reluctance 
to  stoj»,  and  again  mounted  the  la<lder  to  go  to  his  home, 
where  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  expecting  him. 
But  curiosity  prevailed,  and  he  turned  aside  towjirds  the 
spot,  whicli  he  soon  after  entered,  where  the  two  miners 
were  now  eating  their  repast,  and  convei*sing ;  he  stuck  his 
candle  against  tlie  wall,  and  sat  down  besiile  the  old  man. 
He  bade  the  other  go  above  gi’ound.  He  was  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  Pascoe  ;  and  he  sjiid  afterwards,  that  as  he  was 
leaving  the  spot  at  his  captain’s  bidding,  Nicholas  turned 
to  him  with  a  singular  smile,  and  observed,  he  did  not  know 
what  was  come  over  him,  but  believed  that  his  dream  the 
night  before  had  brought  a  gloom  upon  his  mind  ;  that  he 
thought  he  was  buried  in  a  vast  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the 
eartli,  and  the  waves  were  rushing  all  around  him,  and  his 
lonely  candle,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  never  went  out. 
The  miners  are  a  superstitious  people,  and  often  have  omens 
and  warnings  of  their  fatal  mischances.  He  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  but  one  year  to  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  and 
was  himself  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  much  esteemed  for 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  conduct  of  the  mine.  His  dwelling  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  that  fell  abruptly  into  this  wide  valley.  In  spite 
of  the  sea-winds  ami  the  soil,  he  had  raiswl  a  sweet  little 
garden  in  front,  and  from  his  wind<»ws  could  overh»ok  every 
part  of  the  busy  scene  beneath.  Here  she  was  often  seated, 
watching  for  his  coming— for  the  moment  when  he  rowi 
out  of  the  shaft,  with  his  candle  flickering  in  his  hand  at 
the  sudden  gleam  of  day,  his  large  flannel  garments  drij>- 
ping  with  water,  and  the  face  pallid  with  the  damps  of  the 
region  below. 

“  Their  attachment  was  of  many  years’  duration,  and 
was  hopeless  till  he  receiveil  this  a]»pointment ;  and  then 
they  repaired  joyful  to  their  lonely  dwelling,  to  which  tlw* 
stranger’s  i’eet  seldom  came.  A  chance  relative,  or  a  friend, 
at  long  intervals,  would  call  and  taste  of  their  hospitality, 
and  look  wistfully  on  the  waste  si*j*ne  around  :  he  did  not 
envy  them.  The  v'ale  had  few  exciting  sights  or  sounds, 
save  that,  in  the  dead  of  winter— for  it  was  a  dangerous 
sliore— the  signal-gun  was  fired,  and  the  alann-lig fits  hoist¬ 
ed,  of  some  vessel  driving  on  the  cliffs;  and  the,y  could  heiir 
the  shrieks  of  despair,  and  see  the  wriick  drifting  not  far 
from  their  walls.  But  for  the  excitement  of  his  profession, 
and  its  strong  contrasts,  the  mind  of  NUdifdas  might  hav<‘ 
wearied  also  of  the  scene  ;  but  no  Arab  of  the  desert  ever 
felt  keener  joy,  as  the  lonely  palm  and  fountain  met  his  eye 
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[  afar  off,  than  Nicholas  did,  in  the  midst  of  his  gloomy  toils, 

f  as  the  hour  of  ascent  to  his  loved  home  approached.  And 

I  when  he  sat  there  beside  the  fire,  and  his  wife  was  nigh,  and 

t  bent  over  him  with  warm  kisses  and  endearing  words,  and 

evening  was  closing  on  the  bleak  cliffs,  and  on  the  reckless 
deep,  that  fell  with  a  hollow  sound  on  the  beach — he  felt 
that  he  was  happy.  Such  a  moment  was  never  more  to 
come  to  the  doomed  man. 

“  He  was  still  seated  far  beneath,  by  the  side  of  Pascoe, 
conversing  earnestly,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  rum¬ 
bling  noise,  as  if  the  ground  was  giving  way  near  them. 
There  was  an  instant  pause  in  the  old  maifs  talk, — they 
looked  wildly  round  for  a  moment  on  the  gloomy  sides  oV 
the  cavern  that  enchased  them,  and  then  on  each  other.  The 
'  noise  was  like  distant  thunder,  or  the  moan  of  the  rising 

tempest ;  it  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  died  utterly 
away.  ‘  It  is  only  tlie  men  working  on  t!ie  opposite  side 
of  the  shaft,*  said  the  old  man,  after  listening  intensely  ;  his 
companion  seemed  of  the  same  opinion,  and  they  resumed 
their  discourse  with  the  same  ardour.  The  mine  in  the 
centre  of  which  they  were  seated  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Cornwall,  and  was  worked  some  hundred  years  since.  It 
•happened  that  the  noise  they  heard,  instead  of  arising  from 
the  men  working  opposite,  wjis  occasioried  by  the  ground 
beginning  to  run  in  at  a  level  ten  fathoms  under  them ; 
there  was  a  shaft  of  the  ancient  mine,  unknown  to  any  one, 
that  yawned  like  a  gulf  to  receive  them.  The  sound  now 
rose  suddenly  again,  with  a  (piick  trembling  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  were  seated  :  strongly  alarmed,  they  sprang  to 
their  feet,  but  all  too  late.  Tlie  noise  was  now  incessant 
•and  awful ;  they  saw  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cavern  trem¬ 
ble  on  every  side,  as  if  by  an  eartlnpiake.  In  all  the  horror 
•which  men  feel  for  the  last  few  moiiiefits  whicli  precede 
inevitable  death,  they  ran  to  and  fro,  calling  wildly  for  aid 
— no  human  power  could  save  them  in  that  hour.  The 
earth  that  had  given  way  slowly  on  every  side  now  sank  at 
onc^,  and  the  whole  extent  of  ten  fathoms  deep,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  ancient  shaft  and  the  spot  where  they  had 
sat,  glided  down  with  the  swiftness  of  an  av'alanche,  heal¬ 
ing  the  unhappy  men  with  it,  while  their  candles,  stuck  in 
•the  wall  above,  still  gave  their  light,  as  if  in  mockery.  The 
abyss  into  which  they  fell  was  fifty  fathoms  deep,  and  half 
full  of  water;  there  was  a  faint  struggle  for  life — a  dying 
cry  ;  the  old  man’s  voice  rose  louder  than  that  of  his  com- 
•panion — and  then  all  was  silent. 

“  The  son  of  the  former,  who  was  bade  go  above  ground 
by  his  captain,  lingered  in  the  ascent ;  it  was  by  his  means 
.the  event  was  first  known  :  he  was,  at  the  moment  of  his 
parent’s  engulfment,  climbing  slowly,  and  turning  aside 
from  time  to  time  in  search  of  discoveries,  abi»ut  fifty  feet 
above  the  plac.e  where  be  had  left  his  father  and  Nicholas 
seated.  After  the  noise,  the  c;mse  of  which  he  could  not 
divine,  had  subsided,  he  called  out  loudly  to  know  if  all  was 
right;  but  was  rather  otfended  that  he  could  not  get  them 
.to  answer  him,  as  he  could  see  their  candles  sticking  fast  to 
the  walls  underneath,  and  thought  that  his  father  and 
W  illiams  were  still  seated  beside  them.  He  continued  to 
pass  over  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  ]>recipice,  mit  aware  at 
first  of  his  danger  ;  but  still  receiving  no  answer  to  his  calls, 
lie  scrambled  nearer,  and  the  dim  hoiTor  of  the  scene  wjis 
then  opened  to  him.  The  two  solitary  lights  cast  their 
glare  on  that  smlden  grave;  he  could  see  hut  a  small  part  of 
its  depth:  all  below  was  the  ‘blackness  of  d:irkness,’  up 
whic.h  came  at  sudden  intervals  a  sullen  s[)lash,  caused  by 
the  falling  of  fragments  of  rock  or  stones  into  the  water. 
Once  he  thought  be  heard  a  voice  calling  for  mercy,  and 
that  it  was  his  father’s;  he  stayed  not  long  to  look  there, 
but  as4‘cnded  to  the  summit,  and  shouted  for  succour. 

“  1  he  wife  <d  Captain  Nicholas  wjis  anxiously  awaiting 
liis  coming;  the  dinner  hour,  a  very  early  one  in  these 
8ca?nes,  was  past ;  she  thought  some  unexpected  occurrence 
or  discovery  <letained  him  ;  but,  as  the  time  passed  on,  she 
stood  at  the  window,  whence  every  object  at  the  mine  was 
distinctly  visible;  suddenly  she  saw  a  man  appear  at  the 
.mouth  of  the  shaft,  with  gestures  of  despair,  and  he  cried 
with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry;  then  there  was  a  rushing  of 
people  to  the  spot.  And  she,  too,  rushed  from  her  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  descended  the  hill  without  a  pause,  and  mingled 
with  the  crowd  :  their  looks  were  all  turned  upon  her,  and 
she  saw  there  was  anguish  in  them,  but  no  one  told  her  the 
cause  of  it .  on  the  contrary,  they  said  a  part  of  the  ground 
had  merely  fallen  in,  and  obstructed  the  ascent  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  that  they  would  quickly  extricate  him.  It  is 
easy  to  command  our  words,  but  uritutonsl  men  cannot 
ahroud  the  strong  emotions  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  gloomy 


and  pitying  eyes  of  the  stern  miners  around  her,  the  widow 
saw  that  all  was  over. 

“  ‘  My  father— my  father  !*  said  the  young  man  wildly  • 
‘will  you  not  save  him?  you  loved  him  in  life— will  you 
not  rescue  the  old  man  ?* 

“  Then  a  wild  shriek  passed  over  the  crowd,  and  the 
words  of  the  youth  were  hushed,  and  the  men  and  even  the 
children  turned  from  him  to  the  wife,  for  all  felt  that  the 
love  of  woman  was  more  commanding  than  that  of  a  son. 
She  bent  over  the  fatal  irulf,  and  shuddered  :  ‘  My  husband  ' 
is  that  your  grave  ?*  Then  a  sudden  movement  Vose  among 
the  people,  and  they  said  one  to  another  that  all  should  be 
done  that  men  could  do  for  their  captain ;  and,  seizintr 
their  heavy  tools,  they  hastened  underground  by  different 
ways,  to  the  scene  of  death.  And  she  stood  at  the  nanith 
listening ;  each  sound  of  the  heavy  pick  as  it  struck,  and 
then  the  rolling  away  of  the  earth  and  stones,  came  up  the 
gulf  faintly,  yet  horribly. 

“  ‘  O  harm  him  not !’  she  said  ;  ‘  for  God’s  sake,  do  not 
let  the  stones  fall  u[>on  him  !  Can  you  see  him— can  he 
move  his  hafid  ?  Take  the  black  earth  from  his  face,  that 
he  inav  breathe !’  ” 


The  Neic  Comic  Annual,  for  1831.  By  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  (Unpub¬ 
lished.) 

The  demand  for  Comic  Annuals  seems  to  be  increa¬ 
sing.  This,  which  now  lies  upon  our  table,  is  one  of 
three  announced,  as  the  venders  of  Belfast  Town  and 
Country  Almanacks  express  it,  “  for  the  ensuing  year 
to  come.”  We  hold  this  to  be  a  good  sign  of  the  times, 
for  there  is  little  mischief  brewing,  and  little  danger  im¬ 
pending,  when  men  are  so  bent  upon  laughing.  With 
respect  to  the  relative  merits  of  Hood,  Falstalf,  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  we  shall  say,  in  the  words  of  the  negro  orator  at 
Boston,  when  drawing  (  Plutarch-like)  a  parallel  betwixt 
our  martial  premier  and  the  liberator  of  America — “  Dere 
is  no  more  ’parison  ’twixt  General  Washington  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Wellintcm,  den  poke  him’s  finger  in  de  fire  and 
pull  him  out  again.”  In  short,  as  Mrs  Malaprop  says, 
“  caparisons  are  odoriferous,”  and  therefore  we  don’t 
wish  to  be  one.  Every  person  may  select  his  own  fa¬ 
vourite  ;  we  maintain  a  dignified  neutrality.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  we  will  say  of  Hurst  and  Chance’s  Comic  Annual, 
that  dedication,  preface,  contents,  plates,  head-pieces  and 
tail-pieces — all  are  good  ;  and  of  one  of  these  classes,  the 
following  is  a  specimen  : 

TIIE  VILLAGE  SPECTRE.  A  FEARFL’L  STORY. 

“  ‘  I  tell  thee  I  see’d  un  last  noight  in  the  churchyeard, 
stalking  about  like  the  ghof'ist  in  Hamlett,  at  play  ’us  last 
Wednesday  noight,*  said  the  credulous  Farmer  Hodge,  to 
the  incredulous  village  schoolmaster — ‘  1  see’d  un  as  plain 
as  1  see  thee  now.’ 

“  He  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  convince  this 
‘  man  of  the  birch’  of  the  reality  of  a  ghost  he  had  seen 
the  night  before,  a  fact  with  which  he  had  frightened  t  le 
little  principality  out  of  their  wits,  though  the  parish  del 
was  the  only  real  wit  they  possessed.  , . 

“  The  truth  was,  this  same  Farmer  ^ 

way  from  a  neighbouring  fair,  (it  was  whispered ba 
seen  more  /airs  than  one,)  where  both  his  standing  a" 
undei*standing  had  been  imjjaired,  to  the  diminishing 
profits,  by  the  .oo  free  use  of  the  good  things  ot  this  i 
and  passing  through  the  village  churchyanl,  late  m 
evening,  with  some  confuseil  idea  of  not  being  very  coi 
fortable  in  his  mind  as  to  time  and  place,  he  heard 
sound,  turned  his  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  and  l>e  ‘ 
figure— <!ert«iinly  not  a.  phantom,  for  his  form 
thing  but  airy,  his  body  was  covered  with  scales,  an 
was  exclaiming  aloud,  with  violent  action  ;  ijnd 
there  resouinled  a  death-like  laugh,  as  it  from 
beneath.  Every  observation  he  made,  seemed  to  ^  ® 
farmer’s  heateil  imagination,  to  apply  to  himsell.  * 
times,  this  spirit  was  dejected  and  appeared  qui 
spirits— nothing  of  the  dram-aiic  in  him  .  about 

“  At  length  this  fearful  being  muttered  something 

‘  lodge  him  there,*  which  j>oor  Hodge 
‘  Hodge,  come  here,*  set  off  harum-scarum,  in  lb® 

after  sundry  stumblings  and  tumblings,  took  reluge 
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first  house  he  came  to,  (the  ale-house,)  exclaiming  that  the 
devil  was  coming  after  him  full  gallop.  This  had  an  in- 
gtantaneous  effect  upon  the  villagers  assembled  there,  spend¬ 
ing  their  Saturday  night,  and  leaving  ‘  the  devil  to  pay — 
the  reckoning they  all  scampered  home,  much  to  the  joy 
of  their  better  halves,  who  expected  to  find  them  with 
other  spirits  in  their  noddles  than  now  filled  their  brains. 

«  The  next  morning,  many  were  the  curious  groups  to 
whom  Hodge  had  to  relate  his  dreadful  tale,  and  the  parish 
priest  was  in  danger  of  having  but  few  auditors  to  his 
spiritual  exhortations,  so  much  was  the  churchyard  feared 
on  account  of  its  ghostly  inhabitant. 

.  The  souls,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  of  the  people  being  now 
in  danger,  it  was  high  time  for  the  matter  to  be  looked  into. 
A  council  of  four,  therefore,  met — the  lawyer,  the  priest, 
the  doctor,  and  the  schoolmaster — to  debate  on  what  could 
be  done  to  exterminate  this  nuisance,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  priest  (well  backed  by  the  other  parish  authorities) 
should  spirit  away  the  Prince  of  Darkness— for  such  they 
had  declaimed  him. 

<<  Accordingly,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve 
at  night,  there  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  three 
great  dignitaries  aforesaid,  ( Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,) 
attended  by  the  parish  constable,  with  a  inittimus  from  a 
neighbouring  ‘just-ass,’  (no  wiser  than  the  rest,)  and  a 
posse  comiiatNSf  who  slowly  kept  the  ‘  even  tenor  of  their 
way,’ until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  apparition,  in  the  same 
situation,  and  to  the  full  as  terrific,  as  Hodge  had  depicted 
him  the  previous  night. 

“  Fearing  his  flock  might  witness  some  of  his  ‘  devilish’ 
pranks  to  the  disparagement  of  their  morals,  the  priest  at 
once  began  his  exorcism  in  ‘  Pater-noster,*  lie  had  said  thus 
much  when  the  demon  hearing  the  noise,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  looking  towards  the  assembled  captors,  (no  very 
captivating  assembly,)  approached  them.  This  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  dispersion.  A  cannon-ball  could  not  sooner  have 
quellt'd  the  ‘  valorous  spirit  of  the  natives;’  and  in  a  short 
time  the  village  of  D - witnessed  a  secoml  flight  as  com¬ 

plete  as  the  first,  the  poor  inhabitants  more  alarmed  than 
ever,  making  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

“  The  next  evening  was  the  second  night  of  performance 
of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  which  being  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  sight  for  the  village  of  which  we  chronicle,  the  au¬ 
dience  was  composed  of  all  who  could  afford  to  spend  three¬ 
pence,  the  humble  price  of  admission.  Six  o’clock  comes-— 
all  hearts  beat  high  with  expectation  ;  and  they  are 

comfortably  seated  ;  eight — and  the  first  act  has  closed,  the 
audience  in  perfect  good  humour;  second  act  commences — 
they  with  the  greatest  impatience  waiting  for  the  first  c/i- 
trecy  when  lo  !  to  their  universal  terror,  a  figure  ap[»ears 
(associated  with  no  very  pleasing  recollections  as  regards 
the  major  part  of  the  company)  in  a  flame  of  fire — the 
Churchyard  Spectre  !  ! 

^  “  A  universal  rush  to  the  doors  took  place,  amidst  cur¬ 
sings  and  swearings,  and  away  Hew  the  villagers  for  the 
third  time,  each  one  considering  it  as  a  judgment  on  him¬ 
self  for  entering  that  ‘  abode  of  sin,’  oi*,  as  they  now  thought 
“uf  Satan. 

“  The  mystery  was  not  solved  till  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  manager  of  the  aforesaid  strollers  called  upon 
the  reverend  gentleman,  and  stated  that  his  company  liad 
Jxed  their  quarters  in  a  barn  contiguous  to  the  church ; 
hut  wanting  more  space,  they  had  ventured  upon  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour  to  rehearse  in  the  churchvard,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  ‘  The  Buttle  Imp.^  ” 

•  Our  readers  will  rejoice  to  learn,  that  among  the  em- 
hcllishinents  of  this  volume  is  a  portrait  (a  striking  like¬ 
ness)  of  its  portly  editor. 


Gem  /  a  Literary  Annual.  London.  W.  Marshall. 

1830. 

A  VERY  elegant  book — but  that  may  be  said  of  the 
^hole  class.  The  literary  contents  are  better  than  the 
^bellishments,  although  they  too  are  respectable.  “  The 
ourig  Crab-gatherers,”  by  Collins,  in  particular,  is  a 
“  gem.”  Mr  Came  contributes  a  powerfully-told 
^*'yi  entitled  “  The  Brother’s  Revenge.”  The  Hon.  Airs 
‘  uiton  has  a  beautiful  fKiem  ;  so  has  our  good  friend 
nlcolm.  The  author  of  “  Lillian  ”  presents  us  with  a 
legend,  gaily  told,  and  a  fine  picture  of  an  old  cava- 
*  **  “fhe  Bloodhound,”  by  some  anonymous  writer, 


is  a  well-told  Italian  story ;  Aliss  Alitford  is  quite  at 
home  with  her  “  Rat-catcher.”  We  think  our  readers  will 
like,  as  well  as  we  do,  the  bluff  humour  of 

SIR  NICHOLAS  AT  MARSTON  MOOR. 

“  ’Tis  noon  ;  the  ranks  are  broken  along  the  royal  line ; 
They  fly,  the  braggards  of  the  court,  the  bullies  of  the 
Rhine : 

Stout  Langley’s  cheer  is  heard  no  more,  and  Astley’s  helm 
is  down ; 

And  Rupert  sheathes  his  rapier  with  a  curse  and  with  a 
frown  ; 

And  cold  Newcastle  mutters,  as  he  follows  in  the  flight, 

‘  The  German  boar  had  better  far  have  supp’d  in  York  to¬ 
night.’ 

“  The  knight  is  all  alone,  his  steel-cap  cleft  in  twain, 

His  good  buff-jerkin  crimson’d  o’er  with  many  a  gory  stain ; 
But  still  he  waves  the  standard,  and  cries  amid  the  rout, 

‘  For  church  and  king,  fair  gentlemen,  spur  on,  and  fight 
it  out.’ 

And  now  he  waves  a  roundliead’s  pike,  and  now  he  hums 
a  stave, 

And  here  he  quotes  a  stage-play,  and  there  he  fells  a  knave. 

“  Good  speed  to  thee.  Sir  Nicholas !  thou  hast  no  thought 
of  fear ; 

Good  speed  to  thee,  Sir  Nicholas !  but  fearful  odds  are  here. 
The  traitors  ring  thee  round,  and  with  every  blow  and 
thrust, 

‘  Down,  down,*  they  cry,  ‘  with  Belial,  down  with  him  to 
the  dust  !’ 

‘  I  would,’  quoth  grim  old  Oliver,  ‘  that  BeliaFs  trusty 
sword. 

This  day  were  doing  battle  for  the  saints  and  for  the  Lord  1’  *’ 


Marshalls  Christmas  Box.  A  Juvenile  Annual.  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Alarshall.  1830. 

A  HANDSOME  gentleman  in  green  and  gold.  His  gay 
appearance  made  us  anticipate  an  envoy  from  the  Fairy 
Ciueen,  but  he  advanced  and  saluted  us  with  all  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  a  moral  philosopher.  “  This  little  volume  contains 
scarcely  one  article  in  which  instruction  is  not  conveyed 
under  the  guise  of  amusement.  Alany  of  the  tales  are 
designed  to  correct  the  little  errors  and  vices  into  which 
children  fall  through  a  natural  proneness  to  form  hasty 
conclusions.  Remembering  that  children  consist  of  boys 
and  girls,  the  editor  has  attended  to  the  claims  of  each, 
inserting  here  a  story  for  the  former,  and  here  another  for 
the  latter.”  These  promises  are  faithfully  performed. 
Among  the  literary  contributors  are — Airs  Norton,  Airs 
Ilollland,  Aliss  Alitford,  Bernard  Barton,  William  and 
Alary  Howitt.  The  engravings  are  respectable,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  book  elegant. 


Illustrations  of  the  Iris  for  1831.  (Unpublished.) 

We  have  been  much  delighted  with  these  engravings, 
and  regard  them  as  a  decided  improvement  upon  those 
contained  in  the  Iris  of  last  year.  We  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  struck  with  a  head  of  our  Saviour  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  laiwrence.  Had  he  not  confined  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  portrait  painting,  he  had  genius  for  a  much 
higher  walk  of  art.  Judas  returning  the  money,”  by 
Rembrandt,  is  full  of  his  deep  iniisses  of  shade,  and,  in 
despite  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  figures,  is  full  of  intense 
feeling.  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,”  by 
Benjamin  West,  is  finelygrouped,  and  the  light  and  shadow 
admirably  disposed.  An  “  Agnus  Dei,”  by  Murillo,  is 
also  very  fine.  There  is  also  “  St  John  the  F^vangelist,” 
by  Dominichino;  “  Christ  in  the  Garden  with  Alary,” 
by  Titian  ;  “  The  Nativity,”  by  we  know  not  whom — 
the  name  of  the  artist  is  not  at  the  plate,  and  the  style  is 
not  familiar  to  us  ;  “  Christ  blessing  the  bread,”  by  Carlo 
IJolci — a  great  deal  of  sweetness  in  the  face.  These  en¬ 
gravings  alone  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  Iris, 
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The  Philosophy  of  Sleep.  By  Robert  Macnish,  Author 

of  the  “  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,”  and  Member  of 

the  Faculty  of  Physicians  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow.  W. 
K.  M‘Phun.  1830. 

The  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  every  age  have 
endeavoured  to  investigate  the  nature  of  sleep,  but  it  is 
still  little  understood  by  the  ablest  physiologists  and 
metaphysicians,  and  its  phenomena  are  the  subjects  of 
various  popular  superstitions.  No  sotuier  does  the  sun 
sink  below  the  horizon,  than  the  stimuli  of  light,  heat, 
noise,  and  the  bustling  o<;cupation  of  the  day,  are  with¬ 
drawn,  and  man,  participating  in  the  general  repose  of 
nature,  resigns  himself  to  its  soothing  and  mysterious 
inlluence.  It  was,  by  the  ancient  mythologists  and  poets, 
described  as  the  brother  of  Death,  and  in  a  splendid  Roman 
marble,  described  by  Montfaucon,  was  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  child  asleep,  with  its  arms  resting  on  the 
mane  of  a  sleeping  lion,  thus  intimating  that  its  power 
subdues  alike  the  strong  and  the  weak — the  most  fero¬ 
cious  and  the  gentlest  beings  upon  earth.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  resembles  the  fell  avenger  of  man’s  fall, — for, 
equalising  all  the  human  race,  it  reduces  to  a  similar  state 
of  helplessness  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  so  that  the  pampered  lord,  reposing  on  his  soft 
couch,  beneath  a  canopy  of  gold,  does  not  enjoy  more 
placid  rest  than  the  poor  peasant,  who,  stretched  upon 
his  straw-pallet,  has  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  wind 
howling  round  the  walls  of  his  weatherbeaten  cottage. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  sleep  does  not  always 
visit  us  as  “  tired  nature’s  kind  restorer,”  for  not  unfre- 
qiiently,  and  especially  during  mental  excitement  or  bodily 
indisposition,  it  comes  accompanied  with  frightful  dreams, 
incubi,  and  somnambulism  ;  in  which  conditions,  the 
mind  and  the  body  seem  influenced  by  laws  inexplicable 
to  us,  and  such  as  almost  render  philosophically  correct 
the  observation  of  the  poet — “  Our  life  is  twofold  ;  sleep 
hath  its  own  world.” 

From  such  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr  Mac¬ 
nish,  who  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  very  popular  work,  has  been  happy  in  the  choice  of 
a  subject  for  his  present  volume  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  any  person  producing  an  uninteresting  or  unpopular 
hook  on  the  Philosophy  of  Sleep.  The  theme  embraces 
‘so  many  phenomena,  the  very  mysteries  of  which  excite 
an  intense  degree  of  interest ;  it  is  replete  with  so  many 
curious,  yet  manifest  facts,  that  the  investigation,  at  every 
step,  rouses  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  appeals,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher.  To 
explain  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  our  author,  follow¬ 
ing  the  hypothesis  of  D’Arroin,  has  recourse  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sensorial  power,  which  he  increases  or  dimi¬ 
nishes,  and  directs  from  one  channel  in  the  body  to  an¬ 
other,  exactly  as  suits  the  exigency  of  the  difficulty  which 
requires  to  be  explained.  Having  very  briefly  stated  the 
influence  of  this  “  mysterious  principle,”  which,  after  all, 
is  only  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  nervous  fluid,  or  animal 
spirits  of  the  ancients,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  several 
subjects  connected  with  the  Philosophy  of  Sleep  which 
are  more  generally  interesting.  The  first  extract  we  shall 
give,  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  style,  and  we 
may  entitle  it 

THE  TIME  FOR  SLEEP. 

“  ‘  Night,*  observes  the  poet  Montgomery,  ‘  is  the  time 
for  sleep,’  and  assuredly  the  hush  of  darkness  as  naturally 
courts  to  repose,  as  the  meridian  splendour  flashes  on  us 
the  necessity  of  being  at  our  labour.  In  fact,  there  exists 
a  strange  but  certain  sympathy  between  the  periods  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  performance  of  particular  functions 
during  these  periods.  That  this  is  not  the  effect  of  custom, 
might  hi*  easilv  dejuonstnUed.  All  nature  awakes  with  the 
rising  sun.  The  birds  begin  to  sing,  the  bees  to  fly  about 
with  murmurous  delight,  the  flowers,  which  shut  under 
the  einbi'ace  of  darkness,  unfold  themselves  to  light,  the 
cattle  anse  to  crop  the  dewy  herbage,  and  ‘  man  goeth  forth 
to  his  labour  until  the  evening.*  At  close  of  day,  the  re¬ 


verse  of  all  this  activity  and  motion  is  observed.  Thesonir* 
of  the  woodland  choir,  one  after  another,  become  hushed 
till  at  length  twilight  is  left  to  silence,  with  her  own  star 
and  the  falling  dews.  Action  is  succeeded  by  listlessness 
energy  by  languor,  the  desire  of  exertion  by  the  inclination 
for  l  epose.  Sleep,  which  shuns  the  light,  embraces  dark¬ 
ness,  and  they  lie  down  together  most  lovingly,  under  thi 
sceptre  of  midnight.”  ® 

Our  author  briefly  notices  the  position  assumed  during 
sleep, — “  Sleep,”  says  he,  “  may  ensue  in  any  posture  of 
the  body  ;  persons  fall  asleep  on  horseback,  and  continue 
riding  in  this  state  for  a  long  time,  without  being  awaken¬ 
ed.  Horses  sometimes  sleep  for  hours  in  the  stand in<r 
posture.”  It  may  be  added,  that  all  animals  choose  a 
particular  position  for  themselves  during  slumber.  The 
camel  jdaces  his  head  between  his  fore  feet,  the  monkey, 
like  man,  lies  on  his  side.  A  species  of  parrot  (the 
psittacus  (jalyulas)  hangs  by  one  foot  on  the  blanch  of  a 
tree.  The  duration  of  sleep,  and  the  influence  of  habit, 
is  also  ‘.in  interesting  subject  of  observation.  Most  adults 
require  from  six  to  eight  hours  sleep.  It  is  a  common 
notion,  that  an  hour  before  midnight  is  worth  two  after  ; 
but  wehaveknown  manypersons  who  enjoy  the  best  health, 
who  for  years  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prolonging  their 
vigils  long  after  the  “  witching  hour,”  and  who  seem  to 
adopt  the  maxim  of  the  facetious  character  in  Shakspeare, 
who  maintains,  that  “  to  be  up  after  twelve  o’clock,  and 
then  to  go  to  bed,  is  to  go  to  bed  early  ;  therefore,  to  go 
to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.”  But  this 
is  certainly  a  very  heterodox  doctrine,  which,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  will  lead  few  to  the  Temple  of  Hygeia.  The 
subjoined  quotation  will,  however,  sufficiently  prove  how 
extraordinary  is 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HABIT  ON  SLEEP. 


“  Seamen  and  soldiers,  from  habit,  can  sleep  when  they 
will,  and  wake  when  they  will.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  a  striking  instance  of  this  fact.  Captain  Barclay,  when 
performing  his  extraordinary  feat  of  walking  1(XK)  miles  in 
as  many  successive  hours,  obtained  at  last  such  a  mastery 
over  himself,  that  he  fell  asleep  the  instant  he  lay  down. 

*  *  *  The  faculty  of  remaining  asleep  for  a 

great  length  of  time,  is  possessed  by  some  individuals.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Quin,  the  celebrated  player,  who  could 
slumber  for  twenty-four  hours  successively  ; — with  Eliza¬ 
beth  Orvin,  who  slept  three-fourths  of  her  life; — with 
b^lizabeth  Perkins,  who  slept  for  a  week  or  fortnight  at  a 
time  ; — with  iNIary  Lyell,  who  did  the  same  for  six  success¬ 
ive  weeks — and  with  many  others,  more  or  less  remarkable. 
A  phenomenon  of  an  opposite  character  is  also  sometimes 
observed,  for  there  are  individuals  who  can  subsist  on  a 
surprisingly  small  portion  of  sleep.  The  celebrated  General 
Elliot  was  an  instance  of  this  kind  ;  he  never  slept  more 
than  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  he  was  strikingly  abstinent,  his  food  consisting 
wholly  of  bread,  water,  and  vegetables.  I n  a  letter  com¬ 
municated  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  by  John  Gordon,  lisq.  of 
Swiney,  mention  is  made  of  a  person  named  John  Mackay 
of  Skerray,  who  died  in  Strathnave,  in  the  year  1797,  ag^ 
ninety-one  ;  he  only  slept  on  an  average  four  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  and  was  a  remarkably  robust  and  healthy 
man.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  the  illustrious 
surgeon,  John  Hunter,  only  slept  five  hours  during  the 
same  periml.  The  celebrated  French  General  Pichegru, 
informed  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  that  during  a  wdiole  yeai  s 
Ciimpaigns,  he  had  not  above  one  hour’s  sleep  in  the  tweiitj- 
four.” 


Many  still  more  extraordinary  instances  ot  well-at¬ 
tested  anomalies'  in  the  duration  of  sleep  are  recorded  lu 
various  medical  journals  ;  and  a  highly  respectable  p  )* 
siologist,  attempting  to  explain  them,  observes,  that  s  ctp 
varies  so  much  in  intensity,  that  the  dead  slumbei  o  a 
few  hours  may  be  worth  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  % 
sleep”  of  many  hours.  The  author  of  the  work  he  ore 
us  hazards  a  supposition,  that,  “  generally  speaking, 

larger  the  brain  of  any  animal  is  in  proportion  to  t ‘C 

of  his  body,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  tor  a  consi  era 
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that  man,  who  requires  more  sleep  than  most  other  ani¬ 
mals?  has  not  the  brain  proportionally  larger,  for,  as 
Cuvier  has  shown,  among  the  cetacea,  the  dolphin  and  the  j 
porpoise,  among  birds,  the  eagle,  blackbird,  canary,  spar- 
linnet,  &c.  have  proportionally  larger  brains.  It 
may  he  urged  also,  that  the  ass  sleeps  less  than  any  other 
animal,  and,  indeed,  seldom  lies  down,  excepting  when 
nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue  ;  yet,  in  this  example,  the 
brain,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  is  less  than 
it  is  found  in  the  stag,  wolf,  sow,  hedgehog,  &c.,  and  in 
many  other  animals  who  enjoy  a  longer  period  of  sleep. 
We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  such  correlative  be¬ 
tween  the  bulk  of  the  brain  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body  and  the  quantity  of  sleep  required,  will  be  found 
to  exist.  But  the  most  remarkable,  yet  common,  phe¬ 
nomena  attending  sleep,  are  unquestionably  dreams.  And 
we  are  afraid  that  too  many  have  reason  occasionally  to 
complain,  with  the  gloomy  and  desperate  Manfred,  that 
their  “  slumbers,  if  they  slumber,  are  not  sleep ;  but  a 
continuance  of  enduring  thought,  which  then  they  can 
resist  not.”  Many  philosophers,  and  especially  the  Car¬ 
tesians,  have  argued  that  the  mental  faculties  are  never 
altogether  inactive  during  sleep;  but  this  opinion  is  op¬ 
posed  by  our  author,  who  argues  that  “  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  mental  powers  may 
cease  to  act  in  sleep,  for  the  same  thing  undoubtedly  hap¬ 
pens  in  various  other  conditions.”  lie  instances  cata¬ 
lepsy,  apoplexy,  and  the  lethargy  that  occurs  in  persons 
recovering  from  drowning  ;  but  these  cuvses  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  analogous,  for  it  never  has  been  maintained  that 
the  mind  continues  active  when  the  functions  of  animal 
life  are  for  the  time  being  suspended.  All  that  is  main¬ 
tained  is,  that  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body  can¬ 
not  be  altered  or  dissolved  so  long  as  the  organs  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  continue  to  perform  their  appropriate  functions  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  ideas  of  extreme  faintness  may 
occur  during  sleep,  or  even  during  delirium,  which  may 
not  subsequently  be  remembered.  The  incongruity  of 
dreams  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  all  writers ;  and 
a  very  philosophical  author  has  suggested  that,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  Diary^  we  should  keep  a  JVoctnrnal,  for  the 
purpose  of  reiMirding  the  psychological  mysteries  as  they 
successively  occur.  Such  a  work  would  perhaps  form  a 
pleasant  enough  comic  annual,  and  we  would  by  no 
means  exclude  from  it  the  following 

MARVELLOUS  DREAMS  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

**  I  remember  dreaming  on  one  occasion  that  I  possessed 
ubiquity;  twenty  resemblances  of  myself  appearing  in  as 
many  different  places  in  the  same  room,  and  each  being  so 
thoroughly  possessed  by  my  own  mind,  that  I  could  not 
ascertain  which  was  myself,  and  which  my  double,  &c.  On 
this  occasion,  fancy  so  far  travelled  into  the  regions  of  ab¬ 
surdity,  that  I  conceived  myself  riding  upon  my  (»wn  back 
^ne  of  the  resemblances  being  mounted  upon  another,  and 
both  animated  with  the  soul  appertaining  to  myself,  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  knew  not  whether  I  was  the  carrier  or  the 
('drried.  At  another  time,  1  <lreamed  I  was  converted  into 
a  mighty  pillar  of  stone,  which  reared  its  head  in  the  midst 
ul  a  desert,  where  it  stoo<l  for  ages,  till  generation  after  ge¬ 
neration  melted  away  before  it.  Even  in  this  state,  though 
nuconscious  of  possessing  any  organs  of  sense,  or  being 
^  than  a  mass  of  lifeless  stone,  I  saw  every  object  around 
^the  mountains  growing  bald  with  age,  the  forest  drooping 
m  decay ;  and  I  heard  whatever  sounds  Nature  is  in  the 
custom  of  producing — such  as  the  thunder-peal  breaking  | 
over  my  naked  he*ol,  the  winds  howling  juist  me,  or  the 
cj'^less  murmur  of  the  streams.  At  last,  I  also  waxed 
^  und  l>egan  to  crumble  into  dust,  while  the  moss  and  ivy 
^'Uinulated  upon  me  with  the  aspect  of  hoar  aiiticiuity.” 

I  he  difficulty  of  explaining  satisfactorily  the  jiroximate 
®tuse  ot  dreaming  is  acknowledged  by  every  author  ;  and 
cuiisidering  that  Mr  Macnish  writes  rather  for  the  ]>opu- 
than  scientific  reader,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
•*it  he  has  not  thrown  any  light  whatever  on  this  ob¬ 
scure  subject.  He  explains  the  difficulty,  by  supp(»sing 
during  slumber,  certain  parts  of  the  brain  continue 
•'Viike,  or  supplied  with  their  accustomed  proportlou  of 


sensorial  power,  while  other  parts  remain  asleep,  or  are 
deprived  of  their  sensorial  power.  Hence,  after  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  certain  eccentric  philosophers,  he  supposes  that 
the  different  mental  faculties  are  to  be  referred  to  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  cerebral  substance ;  but  what  are  all  the 
articles  of  his  creed  on  this  point  he  docs  not,  nor  was  it 
necessary  for  him,  to  explain.  His  theory  of  apparitions 
is  briefly  stated  : — “  I  would  impute  them,”  says  he, 
“  either  to  the  intense  power  of  illusion  operating  in  a 
fearful  dream,  or  to  a  morbid  excitement  of  certain  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  brain.”  'I'hese  opinions  of  the  author  we  have 
adduced  merely  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  who 
will  naturally  enquire  what  are  his  theories  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  not  that  we  are  either  inclined  to  attach  any  im¬ 
portance  to  them,  or  to  disprove  them  by  any  formal  re¬ 
futation. 

The  chapter  on  Somnambulism  is  certainly  not  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  we  anticipated,  for  a  variety  of  most  curious, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  well-authenticated  cases,  are  upon 
record,  which  might,  with  pr<»priety,  have  been  here  in¬ 
serted.  The  following  observations,  however,  may  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  : 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

“  There  are  the  greatest  varieties  in  the  state  of  sleep¬ 
walkers  ;  some  hearing  without  seeing ;  others  seeing 
without  hearing.  Some  possessing  a  state  of  consciousness 
almost  approaching  to  the  waking  state ;  others  being  in  a 
condition  little  removed  from  perfect  sleej).  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  while  we  may  manage  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
one  person,  another  is  altogether  incapable  of  forming  a  sin¬ 
gle  idea,  or  giving  it  utterance,  even  if  formed.  For  the 
samerejison,  the  tirst,  guided  by  a  certain  portion  of  intellect, 
pursues  with  safety  his  wild  perambulations  ;  while  the 
second,  driven  on  by  the  imjuilsesof  will,  and  his  reasoning 
faculties  locked  up  in  utter  stupor,  staggers  into  dangers  of 
every  kind.  *  ^  *  It  is  not  always  safe  to 

arouse  a  sleep-walker  ;  and  many  cases  of  the  fatal  effects 
thence  arising  have  been  detailed  by  authors.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  unlikely  that  a  pei*son,  even  of  strong  nerves,  might  be 
violently  agitatwl  by  awaking  in  a  situation  so  different 
from  that  in  which  he  went  to  betl.  Among  other  exam¬ 
ples,  that  of  a  young  lady  who  was  addicted  to  this  affection 
may  be  mentioned.  Knowing  her  failing,  her  friends  made 
a  point  of  locking  the  door  and  securing  the  window  of  her 
chamber,  in  such  a  manner  that  she  could  not  piissibly  get  out. 
One  night,  these  ])recautions  were  unfortunately  overlook¬ 
ed,  and,  in  a  ]>aroxysm  of  somnambulism,  she  walked  into 
a  garden  behind  the  house.  While  there,  she  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  some  of  the  family,  who  were  warned  by  the  noise 
she  made  on  opening  the  door;  and  they  followed  and 
awoke  her;  but  such  was  the  effect  produced  u[k»u  the 
nervous  system,  that  she  almost  instantly  expired.” 

We  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  Mr 
Macnish  ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  bound  in  candour  to 
state,  that  we  do  not  regard  this  work  as  likely  to  raise 
his  fame  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  science.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  admit  that  it  contains  much  information  that 
will  both  amuse  and  instruct  the  general  reader  ;  and  we 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public* 

The  Heiress  of  Bruges :  A  Talc  of  the  Year  Sixteen 

Hundred,  By  Tiiomas  Colley  Grattan,  Author  of 

“  Highways  and  Byways.”  In  four  volumes.  Lon¬ 
don.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

Mr  Grattan  succeeds  better  as  a  novelist  than  as  a 
historian.  Yet,  even  in  the  first -mentioned  capacity,  we 
have  faults  to  find  with  him  of  no  little  moment.  These 
we  will  be  better  able  to  express  after  laying  before  our 
readers  an  outline  of  his  story, — a  task  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  iiitric4ite  and  bustling  narrative  crowded  into  four 
long  volumes,  is  likely  to  prove  of  no  easy  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  Count  Ivon  de  Bassenveldt; 
the  heroine,  Theresa,  daughter  of  Van  Uozenhoed,  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Brussels.  We  begin  our  story,  as  i»olitenes.s 
dictates,  with  the  lady. 

Theresa’s  father  was  originally  a  poor  goldbeater.  By 
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warily  and  judiciously  expending,  under  the  direction 
of  his  father  confessor,  a  treasure  which  he  found  in  his 
garden,  he  gradually  raised  himself  to  be  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Bruges  ;  and,  after  serving  in  the  minor  offices 
of  government,  to  be  its  chief  magistrate.  In  his  rise, 
he  carried  up  his  ambitious  spiritual  guide  along  with 
him.  Van  Rozenhoed’s  daughter  was  beautiful  as  her 
father  was  wealthy,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  were 
among  her  suitors.  But  she  loved  Lambert  Boonen,  a 
nephew  of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews,  (her  father’s  old 
ghostly  comforter,)  secretary  to  the  Burgomaster. 

Ivon  de  Bassen veldt  was  one  of  the  bravest  defenders 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  he  lay,  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  imputation  of  being  the  most  reck* 
less  libertine  of  the  age.  lie  had  carried  off  a  Morisco 
girl,  named  Beatrice,  from  the  convent  in  whi(;h  Theresa 
had  been  educated,  and  it  was  reported  that  she  lived  as 
his  paramour  in  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  in  which  he 
and  his  black  Walloons  held  out  so  stoutly  against  the 
Archduke  Albert.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  his  progenitors  had  been  powerful  sorcerers,  and 
his  father  had  been  a  violent  and  bloody  man.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Count  Ivon,  although  a  brave  and  free-spirited 
warrior,  was  regarded  as  rather  a  dubious  sort  of  cha¬ 
racter. 

Van  Rozenhoed,  who  was  devoted  to  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  was  denounced  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  as 
holding  intercourse  with  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange.  He 
was  suddenly  arrested,  and  carried  to  Brussels  to  stand 
his  trial.  Thither  his  daughter  was  forced  to  follow  him, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  terrify  her,  by  the  prospect 
of  her  father’s  danger,  into  an  immediate  marriage  with 
Count  Lyderic  de  Roulemonde,  whose  pretensions  the 
old  gentleman  had  at  first  inclined  to  favour,  although  the 
treachery  of  the  Count  had  induced  him  to  change  his 
intentions.  There  was  nothing  that  Van  Rozenhoed  now 
so  anxiously  wished,  as  to  see  his  daughter  the  bride  of 
De  Bassenveldt.  That  young  nobleman  was  the  main 
prop  of  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  regard  to 
his  bad  character  in  other  respects,  it  might  be  that  the 
good  Burgomaster  believed  common  slander  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  Count  as  worse  than  he  Avas,  or  it  might  be 
that  the  charitable  senior  looked  forward  to  better  beha¬ 
viour  after  youth  had  sowed  its  wild  oats. 

By  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  Lambert  Boonen, 
assisted  by  an  old  servant  of  Van  Rozenhoed,  Theresa 
escaped  from  Brussels ;  but,  on  her  way  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  convent,  she  and  her  deliverer  fell  into  an  ambush  of 
De  Bassenveldt,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to  his  castle. 
De  Bassenveldt  was  doubly  an  object  of  dread  to  Theresa. 
She  loved  another,  and  Count  Ivon  was  the  suitor  for  her 
hand,  whose  pretensions  were  backed  by  paternal  authori. 
ty.  But,  more  than  this,  on  the  very  evening  that  he 
stole  Beatrice  from  the  convent,  he  encountered  Theresa 
in  the  garden,  and  had  insulted  her,  by  an  unequivocal 
declaration  of  his  licentious  love. 

The  first  person  whom  our  heroine  encountered  in  De 
Bassenveldt’s  castle  was  Beatrice.  The  Morisco  wore  the 
dress  and  arms  of  a  soldier.  She  soon  convinced  her 
young  friend  that  the  bond  betwixt  herself  and  De  Bas¬ 
senveldt  was  not  that  of  love,  but  of  devotion  to  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  She  declared  that  Theresa  was  the  object  of 
his  affections,  and  became  a  suitor  for  him.  At  the  same 
time  she  promised  that  he  avouM  respect  the  situation  of 
the  fair  maid  of  Bruges,  nor  intrude  himself  into  her 
presence  Avithout  her  consent.  No  restraint  Avas  laid 
upon  her  interviews  Avith  her  captive  lover. 

Scarcely  hiid  Theresa  been  carried  into  the  castle,  when 
it  Avas  iiiA’ested  by  the  tnmps  of  the  Archduke.  The 
heroism  evinced  by  De  BasseuA^eldt,  his  commanding 
genius,  the  delicacy  of  his  forbearance,  the  knowledge  of 
his  loA’e, — all  began  to  exercise  a  strange  influence  oA'er 
the  mind  of  Theresa.  Of  late,  too,  she  had  seen  little  of 
Boonen.  Her  constancy  began  to  Avaver,  but  her  feeling 
6f  honour  came. to  h^r  aid. 


The  siege  continued,  and  De  Bassenveldt’s  troops  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  A  breach  had  been  made 
Avhich  Avas  to  be  stormed  ere  dawn  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
the  Archduke’s  troops  being  beat  back,  a  mine  had  been 
prepared.  De  Bassenveldt  was  ready  with  a  countermine. 
The  attack  Avas  made  and  beaten  off ;  and  before  the  be- 
siegers  could  spring  their  mine,  the  troops  of  the  gairison 
had  broken  the  line  of  blockade  ;  and  Count  Ivon,  the 
last  man  to  leave  his  paternal  abode,  had  fired  his  train, 
and  blown  the  miners,  and  the  troops  collected  to  renew 
the  assault,  into  one  common  destruction.  Theresa,  after 
this  dreadful  eA^ent,  during  Avhich  she  fancied  she  saw 
Lambert  oA’erwhelmed  in  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  toAver,  was 
conducted  almost  unconsciously  by  two  faithful  adherents 
to  Bruges. 

On  her  arriA^al  in  that  city,  she  fell  into  the  bands  of 
Count  Lyderic  de  Roulemonde,  avIio  had  been  appointed 
its  governor.  She  found  her  father  also  his  prisoner. 
Lyderic  pressed  his  suit  Avith  the  impetuosity  of  a  mas¬ 
ter.  Van  Rozenhoed  temporized.  INIeanwhile,  a  battle 
Avas  stricken  betAveen  Prince  Maurice — Avho  had  been 
joined  by  De  Bassen A^eldt— -and  the  Archduke,  almost 
under  the  Avails  of  Bruges.  The  latter  was  discomfited, 
and  fled  through  the  city,  eagerly  folloAved  by  the  black 
Walloons  and  their  commander.  Unopposed  by  the 
panic-stricken  citizens.  Count  Ivon  and  his  followers 
swept  through  the  tOAvn  to  the  governor’s  house,  in  time 
to  rescue  Theresa,  Avhom  Lyderic  Avas  about  to  carry 
Avith  him  on  his  flight.  In  Count  Ivon,  Avhom  she  had 
so  long  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  aversion,  and  Avhat 
might  almost  be  termed  love,  she  recognised  her  humble 
lover,  her  father’s  secretary,  Lambert  Boonen.  They 
were  soon  after  united  with  the  blessings  of  the  honest 
Burgomaster,’and  of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews,  in  Avhom 
all  men  noAV  recognised  Count  Ivon’s  father,  doomed  to 
death  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  Avho  had  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eluding  their  pursuit  by  the  assumption  of  the 
cowl. 

We  are  conscious  that  this  outline  can  give  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  character  of  the  book  ;  since  many 
characters,  brought  forward  Avith  a  degree  of  prominence 
Avhich  scarcely  admits  of  our  calling  them  subordinate, 
hang  so  loosely  upon  the  main  plot  that  Ave  have  not  even 
once  needed  to  advert  to  them.  This  fact  Avill  direct  the 
reader’s  attention  to  Avhat  we  consider  one  of  the  principal 
faults  of  the  Avork.  The  author  has  been  more  anxious  to 
shoAv  his  learning,  than  to  construct  a  compact  and  plausi¬ 
ble  iiarratiA'P.  He  Avill  omit  no  person  nor  transactiou 
that  seems  to  him  characteristic  of  the  age.  He  fears 
more  the  reproach  of  not  knowing  some  trifle  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  research,  neither  instructive  nor  amusing,  than  that 
of  introducing  Avhat  merely  obstructs  and  distorts  the 
free  current  of  his  story.  This  infers  a  species  of  vain¬ 
glory,  akin  to  that  Avhich  might  restrain  an  architect 
from  coA’ering  up  his  foundation,  lest  any  of  his  Avorkmaii- 
ship  should  remain  unadmired— and  equally  dangerous. 
Whatever  be  our  employment,  there  is  much  of  our  labour 
Avhich  the  AA^orld  ought  never  to  see,  the  existence  ot 
Avhich  it  ought  only  to  be  alloAved  to  conjecture,  by  the 
perfection  of  Avhat  does  come  under  its  cognisance. 

The  next  blemish  of  Mr  Grattan’s  AA'ork  to  which  we 
advert,  is  of  a  deeper  die,  and  more  inseparably  inter- 
Avoven  with  the  texture  of  his  story.  The  principal 
characters  are  not  true  to  nature,  and  they  are  grossl) 
indelicate.  De  Bassenveldt  is  introduced  to  us  as  lu 
Avord  and  deed  thoroughly  licentious.  Beatrice  is  the 
same.  And  although,  in  Theresa,  the  author  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  poiirtray  a  purer  character,  he  takes  a  strange 
and  jierverse  delight  in  pointing  out  to  us,  that  under  a 
her  spirituality,  unknoAvn  to  herself,  lies  a  substratum 
of  the  same  impetuous  sensuality,  that  constitutes  t  le 
almost  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  tAvo  others. 
so  prominently  does  he  bring  this  forward,  that  tot  is 
odious  feature  he  attributes  the  chief  power  in  the  ui- 
ther  developemeiit  of  Theresa’s  character.  It  is 
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.  in  the  convent  garden  with  De  Hassenveldt, 

that  gives  its  tone  and  tem]>er  to  her  future  life. 

.  We  have  said,  that  to  bring  this  lower  class  of  human 
gnsities  soconspiciiously  forward — toliiiger  upon  their 
^  traiture  with  delight — to  dress  them  up  in  the  mere¬ 
tricious  ornaments  of  simile  and  metaphor,  is  grossly  in¬ 
delicate.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  destructive  of  all  poetry 
^aiid  the  romance-writer,  if  in  any  degree  elevated  above 
the  mere  caterers  to  the  circulating  library,  is  allied  to  the 
Doet.  The  imagination  is  a  pure,  intellectual  essence, 
takes  her  Hight  heavenward.  They  who  seek  to 
^\o(r  her  wings  with  sensual  atfection,  instead  of  merely 
sprinkling  them  with  its  dew,  in  order  to  renovate  tlieir 
powers,  degrade  her  from  her  just  rank.  We  have  just 
said  that  the  author’s  cliaracters  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
undue  pre  eminence  which  he  gives  to  this  least  lovely 
feature  of  their  character,  not  tiaie  to  nature.  Tlieir 
passion  may  nerve  man  to  one  daring  deed,  hut  it  can¬ 
not  form  a  character.  Earthy  and  transitory,  it  sinks 
down  under  its  own  excitement,  enfeebling  the  frame, 
and  confusing  the  brain,  which  yielded  themselves  to  its 
guidance.  In  his  Beatrice  and  l)e  Bassen veldt,  he  has 
attributed  to  passion,  which  is  in  its  existence  momentary 
as  the  lightning,  a  permanence  of  existence,  which  is 
attributable  to  reason  alone.  lie  has  represented  as  ever 
delicious  and  ever  beautiful, — what  palls  upon  the  taste 
more  rapidly  than  thought, — what  withers  and  grows 
hideous  .as  swiftly  as  Sjienser’s  Duessa.  Mrs  Shelley 
showed  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  iii  her  picture 
of  the  lovely,  but  frantic  prophetess,  in  her  Castruccio. 

Our  last  objection  to  Mr  Grattan’s  hook  is,  that  his 
principal  characters  are  less  the  representatives  of  their 
time,  than  of  the  fictitious  jiersonages,  the  perusal  of 
whose  fabulous  history  gave  such  delight  to  its  idlers. 
We  know  that  the  approved  romances  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred,  dragged  out  their  slow  length,  in  mazy  involu¬ 
tions  of  such  laboured  perplexities  as  Mr  Grattan’s  hero 
delights  to  spin  around  his  mistress;  hut  we  know  that 
in  real  life  men  acted  under  the  joint  influence  of  piission 
and  reason,  much  as  they  do  in  our  own  day.  We  have 
advanced  in  science,  we  have  advanced  in  refinement,  hut 
the  leading  principles  of  human  action  were  the  same  in 
the  year  1600  that  they  are  in  the  year  1830. 

^Ve  have  shaken  Mr  Grattan  thus  roughly,  because  we 
re, ally  have  an  esteem  for  his  talents,  and  wish  to  see  him 
awake  from  the  dreams  in  whirh  he  is  indulging.  He 
evidently  possesses  an  active,  glowing,  and  strong  mind. 
Many  of  his  incident.'il  portraits  show  no  mean  ])owers 
of  reading  the  enigma  of  human  natiire.  But  in  his  con¬ 
tinual  straining  after  effect,  and  even  in  his  exaggerated 
langu.age,  we  recognise  a  mind  which  has  already  missed 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  t>f  true  taste.  He  must 
exert  himself  to  recover  it  ;  and  in  this  task  no  one  can 
assist  him,  for  if  lie  has  not  tact  suiiicieiit  to  discover  for 
himself  tile  right  road,  no  one  can  show  it  to  him.  In 
the  parish  of  Imagination,  everyone  is  guided  by  Iiis  own 
e}es.^  .  blind  vagrants,  led  by  poodles;,  are  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  churchwardens. 
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^  IIisTORv  of  the  Bible,  however  well  executed,  is 
ttot  H  woi’K  tor  which  we  feel  disposed  to  give  an  author 
credit,  so  far  as  it  is  an  abstract  of  events  resting 
authority,  which  no  well  constituted  mind  will 
ink  itself  at  liberty  to  rail  in  question.  'I'he  task  is  easy  ; 
historian  is  relieved  of  the  labour  to  whicli,  in  other 
he  is  obliged  to  submit,  of  coiiipariiig  counter  state- 
'veighing  pruhahilities,  .and  deciding  between  con- 
•ctiiig  authorities.  Here  the  believer  in  Scripture  in- 
Piration  has  no  choice — he  must  acknowledge  not  only 


the  authority  of  its  history  in  general,  but  the  truth  of 
its  statements  in  every  even  the  most  minute  particnl.ar  ; 
.and  he  is  not  entitled,  under  any  circumstances,  to  Iia-. 
zard  a  single  s])eculation  whirh  goes  upon  the  snp])osition 
that  there  is  either  wilful  misstatement  or  inadvertent, 
ignorance  in  the  revelations  of  God.  Again,  in  so  far 
as  Scripture  criticism  ivS  concerned,  and  the  connexion  of 
profane  with  sacred  history,  the  ground  h.as  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  travelled  over,  and  so  minutely  ex.amined  by 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  that  it  presents  few  difficul¬ 
ties  to  the  modem  enquirer,  and  leaves  him  scarcely  a 
chance  of  any  impoi'tant  discovery.  The  valuable  works 
of  Shuckford,  Budeus,  l^rideaux,  and  especially  Stack- 
house,  not  to  mention  the  elaborate  writings  and  learned 
researches  of  Mosheiin  and  Lardner,  sujiply  all  the  im¬ 
portant  information  nimn  this  subject  which  we  require, 
or  can  expect  to  receive.  But  although  tliese  are  the 
works  to  which  the  theological  student  must  always  look 
for  infoniiatioii,  it  must  he  confessed  they  are  little  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader  ;  and  when  popular 
treatises  upon  almost  every  subject  are  so  much  in  fashion, 
we  are  not  sorry  that  the  history  of  the  Bible  should  in 
this  shape  have  a  chance  of  gaining  admission  to  lihr.aries, 
from  which,  in  any  other  form,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  excluded. 

Considering  the  success  of  Mr  IVIllman’s  History  of 
the  Jews,  we  must  say  it  was  somewhat  bold  in  ^Messrs 
Colburn  and  Bentley  to  start  so  early  in  their  series  a 
publication  which,  from  the  similarity  of  the  subject,  c.aii 
only  he  viewed  in  the  light  <»f  a  rival  to  that  popular 
work-  We  trust,  however,  that  their  attempt  will  prove 
as  successful  with  tlie  public  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  us. 
We  speak  not  from  any  hostility  to  Mr  3Iilma!i,  or  dis- 
resjiect  for  his  talents;  and  in  regard  to  the  very  work  in 
question,  we  have  already  done  justice  to  its  high  literary 
merits.  Onr  reason  for  giving  a  decided  jirefereiice  to 
i\Ir  Gleig’s  work,  is  simply  because  he  always  shows  a 
scriipiiloiis  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  sacred  record, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  illustrate;  while  the  modern 
historian  oftlieJews  not  nnfrcquently  betrays  a  careless¬ 
ness  and  raslniess  of  speculation,  and  a  dandyisiL  irreve¬ 
rence,  altogetluu*  unbecoming  both  his  subject  and  his 
profession.  We  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  re¬ 
cords  the  history  of  (jod’s  chosen  jiecqile  as  if  he  were 
writing  a  chronicle  of  a  savage  Indian  tribe,  ami  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  the  same  liberties  with  the  sacred  writings 
as  if  they  were  only  so  many  quippos. 

Mr  Gleig’s  Introduction  is  both  well  written  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  it  states  and  shortly  illustrates  the  principal 
arguments  wliicli  prove  tlie  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  Scripture  history,  and  the  truth  of  our  religion  gene¬ 
rally.  Tlie  history  itself  is  written  in  that  clear  and 
nervous  style  which  characterises  our  author’s  other 
works,  'riiere  is  no  ailectation  of  fine  writing,  hut,  in 
the  absence  of  much  novelty,  whicli,  indeed,  the  nature 
of  tlie  subject  precludes,  tliere  is  a  neatness  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  a  conciseness  of  narration,  well  calciilat(‘d  to 
excite  and  sustain  the  attention.  Tlie  present  volume 
carries  down  the  history  to  the  sii[q)ression  of  Ahsalom’.s 
rebellion.  The  more  interesting  portion,  by  whicli  we 
would  be  understooil  to  mean  simply  the  comparatively 
less  known  jieriod,  is  reserved  for  another  volume,  till  ti.c 
appearance  of  which,  we  must  reserve  some  observations 
on  tlie  chronology  which  IVIr  Gleig  adopts  in  common 
with  many  modern  writers,  together  with  some  <»tlier 
points  of  less  importance.  VV"e  shall  then,  too,  give  onr 
final  jndgnient  on  the  merits  of  the  work  itself ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  to  justify  the  favourable  opinion  which  we 
hav^e  alretidy  expressed  of  it,  we  beg  to  quote  the  lollow- 
ing  passage,  which  contains  a  i'atioiiai  and  probable  view 
of 

TiiK  KISI-:  or  inoi.ATi’.v. 

“  There  appeal’s  to  he  good  grouml  lor  believing,  that 
witli  the  use  of  letters,  as  well  iis  with  iiiost  other  arts  ami 
sciences,  the  antediluvians  were  well  acquainted  ;  and  that 
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they,  were  conveye<l,  by  Noah  and  the  survivors  from  the 
great  Deluge,  to  the  new  world.  It  has,  indeed,  been  ably 
argued,  that  the  Mosjiic  account  of  ti’aiisactions  previous  to 
the  flood,  was  compiled  from  certain  documents  preserved  by 
tlie  family  of  Noah  in  the  ark  ;  and,  if  the  case  be  so,  it  is 
diflicult  to  imagine  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  that 
iamily  could  be  illiterate,  or,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  barbvvrous.  As  men  departed,  however,  in  small 
tribes  from  their  common  centre,  and  settled  themselves  in 
tl  e  midst  of  dreary  wastes  or  gloomy  forests,  they  would 
every  day  find  less  and  less  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  li¬ 
terature  and  science ;  and,  in  a  few  generations,  would  un¬ 
avoidably  become  ♦oo  much  sunk  to  attribute  to  such  pursuits 
any  value.  Exactly  in  the  same  ratio  would  increase  their 
inability  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  Being  everywhere 
present,  yet  himself  invisible;  and  the  tradition  that  s<>me 
such  being  existed  would  remain  in  full  force,  long  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be  aware  where  it  had  originated.  Such 
a  state  of  things  w'ould  naturally  lead  to  the  substitution  of 
some  visible  symbol,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets ; 
next  would  follow  the  deification  of  deceased  benefactors, 
of  men  who  had  performed  great  exploits,  or  enjoyed  a 
brilliant  I'eputation  during  their  lives,  in  honour  of  whom 
statues  may  have  been  erected  ;  and,  last  of  all,  would  arise 
the  practice  of  worshipping  these  statues  themselves,  as  the 
very  gmls  whom  they  wei*e  intended  to  represent.  As  to 
the  peculiar  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  the  worship  of 
the  brute  creation,  that  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  Warburton,  in  the  I'oiirth  book  of  his  Divine 
Legation.  It  was  unquestionably  occasioned  by  the  em¬ 
ploying,  in  hieroglyjdiic  w'riting,  the  figures  of  different 
animals  to  denote  the  attributes  of  their  different  gods,  or 
the  different  attributes  of  the  true  God ;  for  when  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  was  forgotten,  the  grovelling 
minds  of  those  who  had  long  treated  it  with  reverence  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  still,  and,  not  knowing  the  import  which  it 
had  among  their  forefathers,  considered  it  as  the  likeness  of 
some  unseen  god.  Hence  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  graven 
imiiges  of  animals  were  worshij)ped  long  before  the  animals 
themselves,  as  is  completely  proved  by  the  idolatrous  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  golden  calf  by  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai. 
That  peoi»le  possessed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ;  and,  had 
they  been  accustomed,  with  their  Egyptian  ancestors  (?),  to 
worship  the  living  animals,  their  women  \vould  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  give  up  their  ear-rings,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  inanimate  emblem  of  the  gods  ‘  which 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt.’  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  into  this  state  it  was  rapidly  falling,  at 
the  period  when  Abj*am,  the  Illustrious  ancestor  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  was  born.” 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr  Gleig  for  the  present,  we  shall 
only  add,  that  his  plan  of  reserving  his  objections  and 
answers  for  a  conclusion  to  each  chapter,  is  decidedly  an 
improvement  upon  the  clumsy  habit  of  mixing  them  up 
with  the  narrative,  and  thereby  interrupting  its  flow  and 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  would  not  have  been  a  still  greater  improvement 
to  have  disencumbered  the  body  of  the  work  entirely  of 
these  formal  objections,  and  subjoined  them,  together  with 
the  proi»er  answers,  in  the  form  of  notes,  at  the  end  of  the 
volumes. 

Camden^  a  Tale  of  the  South,  In  three  volumes.  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  :  Carey  and  Lea.  London  :  A.  K.  Newman 
and  Co.  1830. 

These  volumes  are  by  an  imitator  of  Cooper,  but  a  clever 
one.  There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiarity  about  them,  which 
rendei*8  them  more  likely  to  become  universally  palatable 
ill  this  country,  than  the  works  of  the  gentleman  we  have 
named.  The  author  of  Camden,  with  a  laudable  impar¬ 
tiality,  mingles  villains  with  heroes  in  the  American,  as 
well  as  in  the  British  ranks.  Not  so  Cooper;  where 
his  countrymen  and  ours  come  into  collision,  it  is  twenty 
to  one  that  the  former  are  models  of  perfection,  the  latter 
the  rascals  of  the  piece. 

The  story  c»f  Camden  (the  book  takes  its  name  from  the 
principal  scene  of  action)  is,  as  every  novel  ought  to  be, 
a  tale  of  true  love,  crossed  at  first,  and  ultimately  tri¬ 
umphant.  Captain  Templeton,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is 
thwarted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  honourable  addresses 


to  the  heroine,  by  a  gay  Lothario,  the  colonel  under  whom 
he  serves.  At  last  the  knave  proves  too  clever  for  him 
self,  and  the  lovers  are  united.  The  intricacies  of  the 
plot  are  well  contrived,  and  the  denouement  satisfactory 
A  degree  of  liveliness  and  bustle  is  kept  up  throughout 
the  novel,  by  the  episodes  arising  from  the  war  between 
the  British  and  Americans.  A  great  many  happily 
sketched  characters  (occasionally  verging  upon  carica¬ 
tures)  flit  before  us  like  the  figures  of  a  magic  lantern' 
On  the  whole,  Camden,  if  not  absolutely  a  work  cf  gei 
nius,  is  something  almost  as  good,  a  lively  and  amusing 
novel. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  degree  national,  and  therefore 
w’e  are  angry  at  the  author  for  the  follow’ing  ]>icture  of  a 
Scotch  innkeeper.  The  peasantry  are  discussing  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  (lates  beating  Cornwallis  ; 

“  ‘  AVhat  say  you,  landlord,  will  Gates  be  in  Camden  in 
a  week,  or  not  ?’ 

“  This  question  was  addressed  to  old  Dalgousie,  who 
without  taking  any  share  in  the  conversation,  was  eiigagwl 
in  making  pwiparations  for  dinner.  He  answ’ered,  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  ‘  I  think  he  might  reach  Camden  in 
that  time,  unless  ])revented  by  some  act  of  Pi iwiderice.’ 

“  A  genertil  laugh  followed  this  characteristic  answer. 

“  ‘  Ah,  Gousie,  Gousie  !*  replied  Duskie,  ‘  you  are  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  Tell  us  honestly,  inwv,  your  opinion ; 
do  you  think  Gates  will  be  in  Camden  in  a  w^ek,  or  not  ?’ 

“  ‘  1  think  he  wull.  Master  Dusky,  either  as  a  conqueror 
or  prisoner;  but  the  Lord  only  kens  which.’ 

“  The  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  who  formed  one  of  the 
company,  repeated  the  chorus  of  the  old  song  : 

‘  And  this  is  law,  I  will  maintain, 

Unto  my  dying  day,  sir, 

That  whatsoever  king  may  reign. 

I’ll  be  the  vicar  of  Bray,  sir.’  ’* 

Our  next  specimen  is  of  a  sterner  character.  Gates 
on  a  night  march,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  British 
troops  : 

“  ‘  The  moon  is  very  bright  to-night,  Buckly,’ said  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Butterworth. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  replied  the  person  addressed,  looking  up,  ‘  her 
ladyship,  surrounded  by  her  stars,  reminds  me  of  the  de¬ 
scription  which  I  have  read  of  Queen  Elizabeth  surrounded 
by  her  maids  of  honour.  Elizabeth  was  very  partial  to 
jewels,  and  was  as  chaste  a  virgin  as  the  moon  is  generally 
rejiresented  by  us  poets.* 

“  ‘  Us  poets !’  replied  the  other ;  ‘  who  the  devil  made 
you  a  poet?’ 

“  ‘  Silence  in  the  ranks  !’  cried  the  deep  voice  of  the  bri¬ 
gadier,  who  w'as  then  riding  by. 

“  The  order  was  obeyed  until  he  had  jiassed ;  the  chit¬ 
chat  then  recommenced.  ‘  This  would  be  a  beautilul  night 
for  hunting,  Buckly.’ 

“  ‘  Yes;  we  are  out  on  a  kind  of  hunt,  and  the  buck  will 
be  at  bay  in  the  morning.’ 

“  ‘  lie  at  bay  indeed  !’  replied  the  other.  ‘  I’ll  bet  one 
thousand  continental  dollars,  that  he’s  ofl'  to  Charleston  to¬ 
night,  like  a  race-horse.  Do  you  think  he’s  mad  ?* 

“  ‘  I  don’t  think  he’s  in  a  very  good  humour,  unless  lies 
changeil  mightily.  I’ve  had  a  brush  with  him  before  to¬ 
day  :  he’s  as  fierce  as  a  wild  cat.’ 

“  ‘  You  think  he’ll  fight,  then?* 

“  *  Fight !  yes,  like  the  devil :  his  name’s  Fi^hf  /’ 

‘‘  To  this  no  reply  was  made,  and  the  column  moved  on 
in  uninterrupted  silence. 

“  In  the  meantime.  Gates  rode  at  the  head  ot  the  Mai’J* 
land  division,  and  conversed  wdth  the  baron  in  a  ratber  con¬ 
fidential  tone.  ‘  All  goes  well,  so  far,  baron.* 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  have  fairly  stolen  a  march  iqMin 
his  lordship  ;  he  certainly  is  ignorant  of  our  inteiition. 

“  ‘  I  do  not  understand  his  motive  for  cidling  in  bis  ou  - 
posts,  unless  he  is  disposed  to  retreat.’ 

“  •  He  will  not  retreat,*  sjiid  De  Kalb,  positively. 

“  ‘  If  he  don't  retreat,  he  shall  be  destroyed,  or  it  » 
not  be  my  fault.  Another  hour  will  put  us  in 
of  Sawney’s  creek,  and  then  let  his  lordship  look  to  bnast 
What  time  have  you,  baron  ?  my  watch  is  too  last. 

“  The  baron  juilled  out  his  watch,  and,  holding  it  of 
thiMnoonlight,  repliinl,  ‘  Half  past  eleven.’  ^  |- 

“  ‘  What  soiiml  is  that  in  1‘roiit?’  said  (iates,  in  a 
det*p  interest.  ‘  Hark  !  I  hear  the  sound  ot  a  watei-coo 
Is  it  possible  we  are  so  neui*  it  V 
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a  <  That  is  no  water-course,’  replied  the  baron,  listening 
>  tentively.  Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  a  ])istol-shot 
*  heard  at  a  short  distance  in  front ;  another  and  another 
f  llowed  in  quick  succession — then  a  clsish  of  swords,  a 
rushing  sound  as  of  many  horses,  startled,  snorting,  and 
dashing  in  wild  confusion  througli  the  woods.  In  an  in¬ 
stant,  the  head  of  the  column  was  borne  down,  and  thrown 
into  great  disorder,  by  an  inundation  of  horst*s  running 
masterless,  dismounted  dragoons,  and  others  still  mounted 
*.but  all  in  the  last  stage  of  confusion,  dismay,  and  panic, 
and  all  pressing  wildly  to  the  rear,  riding  down  every  thing 
before  them.  This  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a  sharp  fire 
of  musketry  in  front,  and  then  a  loud  shout,  as  if  from 
many  humlred  voices,  rose  high  above  the  sound  of  the 
skirmish,  announcing  to  the  startled  Americans  that  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  upon  them. 

«  ‘  Baron,’  said  Gates,  with  startling  quickness,  ‘display 
your  column  immediately.  Wilkinson,  off  with  the  speed 
of  light,  and  direct  Carvv'ell  and  Stevens  to  bring  up  their 
militia — they  understand  the  order  of  battle.  Point  your 
guns,  Harrison ;  stand  firm,  my  lads,  and  let  them  know 
that  they  have  men  in  front  of  them.* 

o  While  Gates  was  hastily  making  arrangements  for  bat¬ 
tle,  which  was  expected  every  instant,  the  firing  had  ceased 
in  front,  and  presently  a  detachment  of  infantry  appeared, 
bringing  in  several  prisoners. 

‘‘  ‘  Where  is  Porterfield,  Porson  ?’  cried  Gates,  riding  to 
meet  the  detachment. 

“  ‘  He  is  badly  wounded,  sir,  and  \vas  taken  into  the 
nearest  house.* 

“  ‘  Do  the  enemy  follow  j’ou  ?* 

“  ‘  They  have  fallen  back  on  the  main  body,  sir.  Corn, 
wallis  is  out  in  person,  juid  the  whole  British  army  is  with¬ 
in  (»nnon  shot.’  He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  loud  and 
martial  flourish  of  trum[»ets  was  heard,  apparently  within 
a  mile  in  advance,  announcing  to  all  that  Tarleton  was  with 
the  enemy.  The  militia  were  brought  up  by  their  com¬ 
manders  in  great  haste,  and  formed  upon  the  left  of  the 
Marylanders,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  battle. 

“  The  trumpets  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  air  was  played  by  the  band  of  music:  tlie  drum,  the 
fife,  the  flageolet,  the  clarionet,  all  uniting  to  give  life,  spirit,  I 
and  effect,  to  the  national  air  (»f  ‘  God  save  the  King.’  It 
appeared  that  the  whole  army  joined  in  the  chorus. 

“  The  American  army  listened  in  deej»  silence  while 
‘  God  save  the  King’  was  wjifted  upon  their  ears,  swelled 
by  a  thousand  enthusiastic  voices,  and  blended  with  the 
wild  melody'  of  the  full  band. 

“  The  air  ceased,  was  followed  by'  a  loud  shout,  and  all 
became  still  as  deiith. 

“‘Now,  that  was  not  badly'  played,’  said  Buckly';  ‘and, 
in  my  judgment,  our  music  should  strike  up  too.* 

“  ‘  Silence  in  the  ranks,’  cried  Carson. 

“  Gates  rode  down  the  line,  and  enctniraged  the  militia, 
who  appeared  deeply'  alfected  by'  the  suddenness  of  the  ren¬ 
contre,  the  panic  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  still  flying,  and  i 
above  all,  by  the  bold  and  martial  flourish  of  music  which 
announced  the  numbers  of  the  enemy',  and  their  readiness 
for  battle.  They'  listened  in  silence  to  the  chee’d’ul  exhorta-  1 
tions  of  the  general-in-chief,  who  encouraged  them  by'  as-  | 
surances  of  their  supericu'ity’  of  numbers,  and  entreated 
them  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  few  blasts  of  a  trumpet  and 
flourishes  of  music ;  reminding  them  that  they'  had  bayonets 
Rs  well  as  the  enemy',  and  were  supported  by  regular  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery.” 


sat,  merry  as  grigs,  and  hungry  as  hawks.  •  Gi’ace  wai 
snuffled  over  with  due  decorum,  and  then  old  lliirlo- 
thrumbo,  looking  round  with  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
most  engaging  smile,  and  a  cock  of  his  china  eye,  would 
say,  “  Come,  my  boys,  who  eats  most  dumpling,  gets  most 
beef.”  By  the  goddesses!  We  have  heard  Blumenbach 
descant  on  the  muscular  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  iiar* 
rate  the  effects  produced  by  his  favourite  duck’s  upon  his 
solitary  ducat,  which  the  greedy  monster  gobbled  down 
when  he  was  a  student,  and  y'et  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ima¬ 
gine  how  we  managed  to  digest  such  cart-loads  of  that 
villainous  compound.  The  old  sinner,  however,  attained 
his  end  ;  for  we  swallowed  such  (juantities  of  the  dump¬ 
ling,  that  it  w«as  entirely'  out  of  our  power  to  do  justice  to 
the  plump  juicy  roast  of  beef,  which  we,  after  fairly 
earning  it,  were  obliged  reluctantly'  to  relinquish  to  the 
watering  mouths  of  the  master  and  mistress. 

The  present  Number  of  the  Quart erbf  Rerieiv  has  re¬ 
called  the  memory  of  these  halcyon  day's.  We  attempted 
the  first  article — it  was  dumpling  ;  nibbled  at  the  second 
—it  was  dumpling  ;  gnawed  at  the  third— it  was  dump¬ 
ling  also.  One  after  another  we  tried  to  masticate  them, 
till,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  we  were  obliged  to  desist,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  whole  was  one  huge  mass  of 
dumpling. 

Article  I.  On  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England. 
“  Et  tu.  Brute  I”  the  Quarterly  grumbling?  “  If  he  be 
angry,  then  there’s  matter  in  it.”  But  our  respectable 
friend  only  complains  that  one  or  two  literary  sinecures 
havej^been  curtailed,  and  that  too  few  literary  men  have 
been  knighted.  So  it  is  no  great  matter  after  all.— Ar¬ 
ticle  II.  On  the  Bank  of  England  ;  by'  one  of  those  sen¬ 
timental  economists  who  seek  to  establish  their  positions 
by'  poetical  4|uotations.  — Article  III.  The  Life  of  Bishop 
Ileber.  This  essay  is  comjiosed  apparently'  by  one  of 
those  conscientious  sons  of  the  Church  of  Englaml,  wliose 
only'  quarrel  with  the  Pope  is,  that,  by'  maintaining  cer- 
tain  doctrines  for  which  they'  have  a  sneaking  kindness, 
he  lay's  them  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  opj)(»siiig 
them. — Article  IV.  On  Lyell’s  Geology — a  most  edify¬ 
ing  sermon. —  Article  V.  On  Southey’s  Life  of  .John 
Buny'an,  contains  the  startling  intelligence,  tliat  that 
work  is  one  of  the  Doctor’s  birthday'  odes.  It  is  the 
only  one  we  have  been  able  to  read  through.  —  Article 
VI.  On  the  Greek  (iuestijui,  is  extremely  instructive  ; 
and  Article  VII.  On  the  New  Testament  in  the  Negro 
Language,  is  extremely'  amusing,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
serious  matron  of  threescore  and  ten. — Article  \H  1 1.  On 
the  Political  History'  of  France  since  the  Restoration, 
sliows  that  the  Quartevly  teels  its  late  speculations  4»n 
that  topic  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  bull.  Like  a  y’oiiug 
fellow,  who  is  aware  he  has  committed  a  blunder  in  society', 
he  talks,  and  talks  away',  and  says  nothing. 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  displayed  talent  enough  since 
the  commencement  of  its  career  to  entitle  it  to  palm  oil’  a 
dull  Number  occasionally;  and,  by'  the  powers  !  it  has 
made  a  swingeing  use  of  its  privilege  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion. 


T'he  Quarterly  Review.  No.  XXXXE/.  October. 

1830.  London.  John  Murray'. 

In  the  happy  days  of  boyhood  (as  sentimental  versi¬ 
fiers  insist  upon  calling  them — for  our  part,  we  never 
<^uld  discover  wherein  their  happiness  consisted)  we 
''^ere  doomed  to  e.xpiate  our  transgressions  in  some  pre¬ 
existent  state,  by  s[>ending  se\'eral  years  at  a  private  aca- 
<lemy  in  the  North  of  England.  Our  master  (venerable 
*’^‘al  I  we  think  we  see  him  y'et)  had  a  keen  ey'e  to  the 
®“JGn  chance,  and  how  to  feed  us  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
peiise  seemed  to  be  the  study  of  his  lil'e.  Under  soiiu* 
Ketext  or  another,  he  introduced  a  huge  suet  dumpling 
*»Hiead  of  soup,  as  the  first  <lish  at  dinner,  taking  care 
lliHt  we  should  have  a  play-hour  immediately  bidbre  the 
<^ommeiiceiiieut  of  that  important  operation.  Down  yve 


History  of  tlte  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  By'  the  Author 
of  the  Histories  of  the  Reformation,  Christian  C’hiirch, 
&c.  Two  v(dumes,  12mo.  Pp.  3Gk,  .3(11.  Edinburgh. 
Waugh  and  I  tines. 

We  cannot  say'  that  these  volumes  contain  eitlnn*  new 
views  or  facts  relative  to  the  perioil  of  liistory  yvhich 
their  narrative  jirofesses  to  embrace.  As  little  can  yve 
say  that  they'  convey'  what  yvas  already'  known,  in  a  clear 
or  comprehensive  manner.  'The  style  is  iliffuse,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  confused,  arnl  the  author  is  by  no  uu'aiis 
happy  in  his  selection  of  those  points  which  must  be 
brought  prominently  forward,  in  order  to  nuider  a  his¬ 
tory  intelligible.  All  this  we  couhi  have  ]>ardoned,  but 
for  the  tierce  spirit  of  partisaiiship  which  stains  the 
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work.  We  have  ere  now  borne  testimony  against  that 
absurd  spirit  which  seeks  to  defend,  or  at  least  to  gloss 
over,  the  atrocities  of  the  persecutors  ;  and  to  represent 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  as  a  small,  rude,  and  fac¬ 
tious  minority.  But  we  are  anxious,  in  like  manner,  to 
protest  against  that  kindred  spirit  which  would  set  up 
for  exclusive  worship  a  small  body  of  well-meaning,  but 
illiterate,  and  half- crazed  men,  whose  excesses  hurt  the 
national  clause,  and  all  but  justified  the  cruelties  of  their 
Oppressors.  We  propose  embracing  an  early  opportunity 
of  speaking  more  at  length  upon  this  subject. 

The  Scottish  Jurist.  Conducted  by  J.  W.  Dickson  and 
W.  H.  Dunbar,  Esquires,  Advocates ;  and  John 
Rhymer,  Esquire,  W.  S.  Containimj  Reports  of  Cases 
Decided  in  the  House  of  J^ords,  Courts  of  Session, 
Teinds,  and  Exchequer,  arui  in  the  Jurp  and  Justiciary 
Courts,  from  \2th  November,  18*29,  to  Wth  July,  1830. 
Volume  Second.  4to.  pp.  594.  Edinburgh :  Print¬ 
ed  by  Michael  Anderson.  1830. 

This  is  an  invaluable  publication  to  the  legal  practi¬ 
tioner.  It  is  published  in  weekly  numbers,  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  whose  names  stand  upon  the  title-page,  assisted  by 
several  members  of  the  Bar.  It  reports  every  case,  in¬ 
volving  questions  of  law  or  form,  decided  in  our  Supreme 
Courts  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Par¬ 
liamentary  Statutes  relating  to  Scotland,  and  the  Acts  of 
Sederunt  of  the  Court  of  Session,  likewise  find  a  place  in 
its  columns.  The  volume  now  before  us  forms  a  record 
of  every  important  transaction  in  the  Courts  we  have 
named  during  tlie  last  two  Sessions.  We  find  in  it  re- 
I)orts  of  no  less  than  COO  cases:  of  which  40  have  been 
decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  about  60  in  the  Jury 
(N)urt ;  13  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary;  43  in  the  Outer 
House.  It  contains  also  six  acts  of  Sederunt;  and  two 
most  important  Statutes — the  one  regarding  tlie  Judica¬ 
ture  of  Scotland — the  other  the  administration  of  our 
Criminal  Law.  We  are  inclined  to  give  the  Jurist  the 
preference  over  all  the  other  collections  of  Scotch  cases — 
because  of  its  earliness,  completeness,  and  cheapness. 
Being  published  weekly,  it  has  the  start  of  Shaw’s  Ue- 
jjorts,  and  those  attached  to  the  I^aw  Chronicle,  which 
are  only  published  <mce  a-month.  The  Faculty  Reports 
are  only  published  once  in  every  three  months.  It  vonld 
he  waste  of  time  to  expatiate  of  the  importance  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  of  a  work  which  kee[>s  him  fairly  abreast 
of  the  current  business  of  the  Court.  In  what  regards 
cheapness,  the  present  volume  of  the  Jurist  costs  only 
Jt*l,  19s.,  while  Shaw’s  Reports,  for  the  same  period, 
amount  to  about  £2,  1  Is.,  for  cases  decided  in  the  Courts 
tif  Session  and  Teinds  alone.  For  completeness,  the 
.lurist  is  the  only  jnihlication  which  gives  us  regular  re¬ 
ports  of  the  business  transacted  in  all  our  Supreme  Courts. 
We  have  examined  the  work,  ami  find  it  executed  with 
care,  accuracy,  and  neatness.  We  hope  that  this  plain 
statement  of  its  merits  may  draw  the  attention  luHli  of 
town  and  country  practitioners  to  the  Jurist.  If  they 
give  it  but  a  fair  trial,  we  know  they  will  be  of  our 
opinion. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  VISIT  TO  CULLODE.V. 

13y  a  Cockney  Tourist. 

“  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world,”  says 
Ilazlitt— poor  Hazlitt “  is  going  a  journey;  but  I 
like  to  go  by  myself.”  To  the  first  declaration,  I  sub¬ 
scribe  simpUciter ;  to  the  second,  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my 
jjrotest,  or  at  least  to  propound  some  exceptions.  In  all 
pedestrian  excursions,  from  the  time  that  our  first  sire 
and  liis  consort 

“  Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way,” 


down  to  the  time  when  Wordsworth  and  his  philosophic 
Pedlar  paced  the  dales  of  Westmoreland, 

“  With  no  appendage  but  a  staff, 

The  prized  memorial  of  relinquish’d  toils,” 

i 

the  company  of  a  friend  has  been  held  to  impart  a  de¬ 
lightful  zest  to  all  rural  wanderings,  reveries,  and  adven¬ 
tures.  Man  is  essentially  a  social  animal,  as  is  well 
known  to  Mr  Owen  and  other  philanthropists  ;  and  in 
travelling  he  does  not  surely  change  his  nature.  To  stop 
and  chat  at  every  brook  and  stile  ;  to  compare  notes  on 
the  varying  phases  of  men  and  things  ;  to  moralize  in 
concert  by  the  side  of  some  time-worn  tower  or  rushing 
water,  contrasting  them  with  scenes  on  which  we  have 
haply  gazed  before,  and  dwelling  on  by-gone  friends  and 
days — the  golden  spoils  of  memory, — to  travel  thus,  in 
social  joy  and  union,  and  with  reflected  pleasure,  is  well 
worth,  even  for  one  day’s  journey,  all  the  secret  lofty 
imaginations  which  the  heart  of  man  poetical,  bound  on 
solitary  inqiiesjt,  can  conceive.  But  are  these  awakenings 
of  the  inner  man — the  overflowings  of  the  divinus  ajflatus 
— necessarily  excluded  by  such  com}>anio!!ship  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  No  two  friends  travelling  together,  are  al¬ 
ways  cheek  by  jowl,  or  talking  incessantly.  Gibbon 
studied  Horace  while  inarching  with  the  Hampshire 
militia.  Byron  and  Hobhouse,  we  are  told,  were  some¬ 
times  a  mile  asunder  when  in  Greece  ;  and  even  Dr 
Johnson  and  his  bride  sought  devious  and  different  tracks 
while  journeying  to  the  altar.  Each  wanderer  has  lei¬ 
sure  to  pursue  unmolested  thecurrentof  his  own  thoughts; 
pauses  and  intervals  of  expressive  silence  intervene,  while 
either  is  “  i’  the  vein  ;”  and  these  self-cominunings  over — 
the  spirit  of  romance  being  exorciseil — both  resume  their 
wont,  and,  as  Mr  Galt  would  say,  kithe  into  friendly  con¬ 


verse. 


Each  with  the  other  pleased,  they  glad  pursue 
Their  journey  beneath  favourable  skies.” 

But  I  must  not  moralize  too  largely.  The  architect 
who  would  erect  a  huge  portico  to  a  small  structure,  would 
justly  be  ])roscribed  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  1  am 
reminded  of  the  similitude.  To  the  question,  then.  On 
the  tine  sunny  morning  of  Thursday,  September  30,  I  left 
the  Highland  capital  of  Inverness — a  poor  old  town,  but 
superbly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  galaxy  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  washed  by  a  noble  stream — in 
the  company  of  a  friend  from  Modern  Athens — eryo,  a 
Scotch  Cockney — to  ruminate  on  the  field  of  Culloden, 
The  day,  as  I  have  said,  was  fine — a  brilliant  gem  set  in 
a  dull  watery  waste — and  the  road,  if  not  highly  pictur¬ 
esque,  is  pleasant.  It  winds  along  the  eastern  shore  ot 
the  Murray  Frith,  whose  waters  lay  before  us  calm  and 
glassy  as  a  soft  sheltered  inland  lake.  On  the  opposite 
side  are  the  hills  of  Ross-shire,  with  their  numerous 
creeks  and  bays,  and  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ben  yvis, 
a  huge  pile  of  rock  like  a  lion  couchant,  with  a  inantie 
of  light  fleecy  clouds  about  his  shoulders.  Down  the 
Frith,  abiuit  a  dozen  miles  from  the  town,  the  bastions  of 
Fort  George,  built  on  a  low  pnyecting  promontory,  break 
finely  on  the  eye,  relieving  the  dark,  monotonous  mass  of 
waters.  We  had  gone  about  two  or  three  miles,  when 
we  were  directed  to  turn  ofi’  the  road  by  a  sinall^  bridge, 
at  a  place  known  by  the  startling  name  of  tscreamn 
Granda,  or  Ugly  Screeching — a  palpable  hit  at  denioii- 
ology-— and  in  half  an  hour  we  stood  by  Culloden  House. 
The  mansion  of  the  laird  is  a  handsome  modern  striictuie, 
befitting  the  residence  of  a  country  gentleman,  win  a 
large  garden  behind,  and  a  spacious  lawn  in  front. 
sweetly  situated  in  a  hollow,  embosomed  amidst  trees,  aii 
looks  out  on  the  sea."^  In  the  heart  of  a  small  p^‘|y  >  ^ 
one  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  four-feet  statue  of  a  1  'k 
land  piper,  the  “  very  moral,”  as  Winifred  Jenkins  sa>^> 

*  Prince  C'harles  breakfasted  fiere  on  the  morning  of 
and  left  his  walking  stick — a  fine  hazel  shoot,  with  a  curiousi) 
head.  It  is,  of  course,  carefully  preserved. 
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f  those  genial  figures  occasionally  met  with  at  wealthy 
®  Ijacconists’  doors,  and  coloured  after  nature  in  the  same 
7  hion.  The  proprietor  should  remove  this  tawdry  gim- 
rack.  If  little  Mercury  which,  perched 

on  a  pillar,  and  gilt  and  glittering  like  a  Maypole,  spreads 
its  tiny  wings,  and  blows  its  trumpet — a  penny  whistle — 
over  the  crags  at  Clachnaharry,  near  Inverness.  The 
jiext  improvement  will  be  a  Jumping  Jack  on  the  Green 
Point  at  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  liut,  seriously,  the  Lord 
Advocate  should  bring  in  a  bill  prohibiting  Dutch  toys  and 
Itry  images  from  being  stuck  up  in  Highland  scenes. 
It  would  be  as  patriotic  a  measure  as  his  Anti- Burk 
Bill)  for  preventing  death  by  suffocation  in  Scotland. 

In  Culloden  House  there  are  a  number  of  pictures, 
ood,  bad,  and  indifferent.  A  portrait  of  Duncan  Forbes 
__of  him  whose  memory  lends  a  never-dying  lustre  to 

this  spot _ is  of  course  in  the  collection.*  The  best 

painting  is  that  of  a  Alagdalen,  an  exceedingly  fine  origi¬ 
nal  production  of  the  Italian  school,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  predominance  of  the  silvery  tint  so  much  admired 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  gracefulness  of  the  position 
^the  arms  meekly  folded  across  the  bosom — the  long 
dishevelled  hair — the  streaming  upturned  eye,  and  gentle 
bloodless  brunette  features — all  these,  finely  and  tenderly 
pourtrayed,  render  this  a  beautiful,  impressive  picture, 
well  worth  travelling'a  score  of  miles  to  see.  The  painter’s 
name  has  not  been  preserved.  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  says  of  some  of  the  sweet  lyrics  of  his  native 
land. 

The  song  is  saved— the  bard  is  lost 

and  a  similar  fate  too  oft  befalls  the  painter. 

In  the  drawing-room,  there  is  a  very  old  production  of 
the  early  German  school — a  scriptural  piece — the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Joseph  is  drawn  a  good  deal  like  a  German 
peasant,  and  a  number  of  angels — a  primitive  and  plea¬ 
sing  fancy — fly  before  the  group,  and  lead  the  way.  Some 
English  nobleman,  it  is  said,  offered  the  late  Laird  of 
Culloden  two  thousand  guineas  for  this  picture.  If  such 
an  offer  was  ever  made,  it  must  have  been  to  fill  a  niche 
or  blank  in  some  chronological  gallery  of  art,  and  not 
from  a  desire  to  possess  a  fine  finished  painting.  But 
the  fact  is  doubtful — two  thousand  guineas  are  a  weighty 
consideration,  even  to  our  Russel  Is,  Ciowers,  or  Caven¬ 
dishes,  and  what  Highland  laird  could  refuse  such  a  sum  ? 

Ill  one  of  the  bed-rooms  there  is  another  good  painting, 
a  large  picture  of  a  cat  stealing  salmon— a  luscious,  tempt¬ 
ing  bonne  bouche — watched  and  intercepted  by  a  grinning, 
imp-like  monkey,  the  very  personification  of  mischief, 
with  “  envious  leer  malign.”  Puss  is  sorely  beset,  and, 
as  the  old  housekeeper  remarked,  “  fairly  between  the 
deil  and  the  deep  sea.”  In  the  upper  bed-rooms  are  seve- 

*  Duncan  Forbes  was  one  of  Scotland’s  best  and  truest  patriots. 
As  Piesident  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he  reformed  numerous  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  all  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  the  nation.  His  splendid  services  in  behalf  of 
government,  during  the  period  of  the  Rebellion,  impaired  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  embittered  with  cares  his  declining  years — but  were  barely 
acknowledged  by  ihe  king  and  ministry  of  the  day.  He  had  not  ap¬ 
plauded  or  sanctioned  the  excesses  of  the  Royal  troops,  after  the 
oalile  of  Culloden.  He  was  graciously  received  at  court,  thanked, 
and  discarded.  The  President,  in  his  early  days,  had  a  dash  of  the 
divinior.  There  is  a  copy  of  verses  extant,  which  he  composed 
on  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  whom  he  used  to  meet 
Jy  ^  grey  rock  in  the  wood  of  Kilravock,  still  pointed  out.  Mr  Moore 
hinaseif  would  have  difficulty  in  matching  the  following  lines : 

“  Ah,  Chloris!  could  1  now  but  sit 
As  unconeern'd  as  when 

Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 
Nor  happiness,  nor  pain  ! 

When  1  this  dawning  did  admire. 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 

I  litlle  thought  that  rising  fire 
Would  take  my  rest  away. 

**  Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 
As  metals  in  the  mine  ; 

Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away, 

Than  youth  conceal’d  in  thine: 

But  as  your  charms  insensibly 
To  their  perfection  press’o. 

So  love  as  unperceived  did  fly. 

And  centred  in  my  breast.” 


ral  good  Italian  prints,  including  one  of  Vandyke’s  Beli- 
sarius.  There  is  also  here,  a  painting  of  Patrick  Mur¬ 
doch,  the  friend  of  Thomson  ;  and  any  man  may,  from 
the  first  glance,  see  the  fidelity  of  the  other  painting  of 
him  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  in  the  stanza  beginning— 

“  And  oft  by  holy  feet  our  hall  was  trod.” 

IVIurdoch  was  a  good-natured,  jolly  Church-of-England 
parson.  He  was  some  time  tutor  to  President  Forbes’s 
son,  and  hence  the  introduction  of  his  portrait  into  Cul¬ 
loden  House,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  intimacy  wJiich 
subsisted  betwixt  his  friend  the  poet,  and  the  family  of 
Forbes. 

The  moor  of  Culloden— the  battle-field — lies  eastward 
about  a  mile  from  the  house.  After  an  hour’s  climbing 
up  the  heathy  brae,  through  a  scattered  ]dantation  of 
young  trees  ;  clambering  over  stone-dykes,  and  jumping 
over  moorland  rills  and  springs,  oozing  from  the  black 
turf,  and  streaking  its  sombre  surface  with  stripes  of 
green,  Ave  found  ourselves  nii  the  table-land  of  the  moor 
— a  broad,  bare  level,  garnished  with  a  few  black  huts, 
and  patches  of  sc.anty  oats,  won  by  patient  industry  from 
the  waste.  I  should  premise,  however,  that  there  are 
some  fine  glimpses  of  rude  mountain  scenery  in  the 
course  of  the  ascent.  The  immediate  vicinage  of  Cullo- 
deii  House  is  well  wooded  ;  the  Frith  spreads  finely  in 
front ;  the  Ross-shire  hills  assume  a  more  varied  and 
commanding  aspect ;  and  Ben  Wyvis  towers  proudly 
over  his  compeers,  with  a  bold  pronounced  character. 
Ships  were  passing  and  re-passing  befnre  us  in  the  Frith, 
the  birds  Avere  singing  blithely  overhead,  and  tlie  sky 
was  without  a  cloud.  Under  the  cheering  infiuence  of 
the  sun,  stretched  on  the  warm,  blooming,  and  fragrant 
heather,  vv'e  gazed  with  no  common  interest  and  pleasure 
on  this  scene,  which  seemed  to  unite  some  of  the  grandest 
characteristics  of  the  Swiss  and  High  land  landscape. 

On  the  moor,  all  is  bleak  and  dreary — long,  flat,  wide, 
unvarying.  The  folly  and  madness  of  Charles  in  risking 
a  battle  on  such  ground,  with  jaded,  unequal  forces,  half- 
starved,  and  deprived  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  has 
often  been  remarked,  and  is  at  one  glance  perceived  by 
the  spectator.  The  royalist  artillery  and  cavalry  had 
full  room  to  play,  for  not  a  knoll  or  bush  was  there  to 
mar  their  murderous  aim.  Mountains  and  fastnesses 
were  on  the  ri<»ht,  within  a  couple  of  hours’  journey  ;  hut 
a  fatality  had  struck  the  infatuated  bands  of  (’harles  ; 
dissension  and  discord  vv^ere  in  his  councils,  and  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  Cumberland  had  marked  them  for 
destruction.  But  a  truce  to  politics :  the  grave  has 
closed  over  v'ictors  and  vanquislied  : 

“  Culloden’s  dread  echoes  are  hush’d  on  the  moors,” 

and  who  would  waken  them  with  the  voice  of  reproach, 
uttered  over  the  dust  of  the  slain  ? 

A  guide  to  conduct  us — to  point  out  the  scene  of  con¬ 
flict,  and  to  retail  the  traditionary  memorabilia  of  the 
peasantry — seemed  desiiable  ;  and  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  an  excellent  cicerone  in  a  small  crofter, 
who  lives  on  the  very  spot  where  the  battle  was  liottest, 
and  the  slaughter  most  ruthless.  No  man  need  desire  a 
better  chronicler  of  Culloden  than  honest  James  Mac¬ 
donald.  This  trusty  Higlilaiider  knows  every  inch  of 
the  ground.  He  points  out  where  the  dirtererit  clans 
were  marshalled,  where  the  Duke  and  IViiice  respectively 
stood  ;  describes  the  onset,  how  the  clansmen  scruyyed 
their  bonnets  (videlicet  Chambers)  when  they  rushed  into 
the  melee,  and  how  they  shrieked,  and  stamped,  and 
charged  in  v^aiii.  It  is  true,  James  was  not  present  him¬ 
self,  being  .still  a  stout,  brawny,  broad-shouldered  wight, 
not  passing  more  than  fifty,  or  five-and-flfty  years.  But 
the  battle  has  been  the  talk  of  his  whole  life.  His  father 
and  all  his  kin  of  that  generation  were  there  ;  the  IViiKte 
slept  in  the  wry  barn  which  he  now  occupies ;  and 
James,  being  a  man  of  some  scholarship,  though  he  makes 
sad  work  with  the  moods  and  tenses,’ has  mastered  the 
substance  of  “  Mr  Home's  book,”  as  he  politely  dcsig- 
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nates  the  ponderous  tome  of  the  Scottish  dramatist, 
(which  was  lent  him  by  the  Laird,)  as  well  as  the  lighter 
pages  of  Mr  Chambers’s  nan-ative  in  Constable's  MisceU 
lany*  We  took  some  pains  to  convince  James  that  the 
latter  work  was  not  written  by  Mr  Constable,  though  it 
goes  under  his  name  ;  but  in  vain.  The  worthy  crofter 
gives  the  decided  preference  to  Mr  Home’s  book,  because 
it  has  a  big  plan,  showing  how  all  the  clans  stood  in  the 
battle. 

The  most  interesting  memorials  of  the  contest  are  the 
green  grassy  mounds  which  mark  the  graves  of  the  slain 
Highlanders,  and  which  are  at  once  distinguished  from 
the  black  heath  around,  by  the  freshness  and  richness  of 
the  verdure.  One  large  pit  received  the  Frasers,  and 
another  was  dug  for  the  Mackintoshes.  The  zeal  of  cer¬ 
tain  relic-hunters  has  sent  the  pick-axe  and  shovel  deep 
into  these  receptacles  of  mortality  to  extract  bones,  and  a 
ilistrict  road  has  been  carried  right  through  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  heaps.  The  rich,  dark  loam  thro\vn  ! 
up  on  each  side,  shows  how  well  the  soil  has  been  ma¬ 
nured  by  the  carnage;  but  James  Macdonald  says  the 
bones  were  all  re-interred.  We  repeated  Collins’s  beauti¬ 
ful  Ode ; 

“  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sunk  to  rest,”  &c., 

and  internally  cursed  the  heartlessnesss  of  those  who 
could  so  desecrate  the  peace  and  sanctity  of  the  grave. 
The  victors  interred  their  own  slain  in  a  cultivated  en¬ 
closure  hard  by,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  farm  of 
James  Macdonald.  Near  it  is  a  small  spring,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Well  of  the  J)ea(l ;  and  here  a  tall  and 
powerful  Highland  leader,  M‘Gillivray  of  Dunmaglass, 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  troop.  He  was  a  remarkably  hand¬ 
some,  athletic  man,  with  a  skin  white  as  drifted  snow,  and, 
according  to  onr  guide,  was  beloved  by  a  lady  of  the  land, 
eijually  gifted  by  nature.  After  the  close  of  the  battle, 
when  Dunmaglass  lay  among  the  slain,  the  lady,  with  her 
father,  came  to  mourn  over  the  body,  and  see  it  borne  off 
the  field.  This  tale  sanctifies  the  little  well.  It  is  a 
genuine  fragment  (»f  romance  in  real  life— a  copy  of  the 
“  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves”  of  Tasso  and  Spenser. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  have  done.  “  Ilere,  on 
S(n*acte’s  ridge,  we  ]»art.”  There  is  not  a  change-house  ! 
or  bothy  near  the  battle-field,  wherein  we  may  drink  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed  Gael;  but  journeying  town- 
wards  through  the  moor,  we  come  to  a  curious  white 
buihling,  a  sort  of  fort,  something  like  the  “  round  towers 
of  other  days,”  engulfed  in  Lough  Neagh,  in  front  of 
'which  is  a  notification  that  Alexander  M‘Fhersoii  retails 
ill  that  garrison,  whisky,  ale,  and  porter.  Alexander’s 
wife  is  an  Englishwoman,  neat,  clean,  and  garrulous  ; 
and  an  hour  may  be  well  spent  in  the  fort,  meditating, 
over  brown  stout  or  Fairintosh,  on  things  past,  present, 
or  to  come. 


THEORY  OF  THE  VOCATIVE  CASE  IN  NOUNS, 
AND  THE  IMPERATIVE  MOOD  IN  VERBS.* 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  vocative  cjise  of 
nouns,  and  the  second  person  singular  of  the  im{>erative 
of  verbs,  approach  the  nearest  to,  if  they  do  not  actually 
express,  the  simple  noun  and  simple  verb,  without  ter¬ 
mination  or  affix.  Thus,  in  the  nouns,  we  have  ilomine, 
for  (lominusy  vsavia  for  viavtas^  Zsv  for  Zivs,  Enrop  fur 
Ex,rtifp  ;  and  in  the  imperative  of  verbs,  ajna  for  amus,  doce 
for  doves;  dicy  ducy  for  dirisy  duds ;  rvm  for  &c. 

Now,  the  fact  bt‘ing  admitted — a  fact  which  might  be 
exemplified  from  all  languages— it  becomes  a  subject  of  < 
curious  enquiry,  on  what  “  rationale”  iloes  this  general  J 

*  This  communication  contains  a  distinct  statement  of  the  theory  of  ' 
these  parts  of  si^eech,  as  taught  by  the  venerable  Dr  John  Hunter  of  : 
St  Andrews  for  nearly  half  a  century.  All  who  have  enjoyed  the  , 
advantage  of  studying  under  Professor  Hunter,  must  have  fre<|uently  [ 
regretted  that  so  few  of  his  acute  and  masterly  speculations  should 
have  been  committed  to  writing.  \Vc  shall  be  happy  to  afford  our 
valued  correspondent,  who  Ims  literally  be«ui  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  Camaliel,  an  op|a)rtunity  of  occasionally  giving  publicity  to  the 
leading  phikdogioal  principles  ol  our  revered  master.^ £d.  L.  J, 


fact  depend  ?  A  coincidence  so  uniform  and  so  universal 
must  derive  its  explanation  from  some  principle  in  thought^ 
(of  which  language  is  the  articulated  expression,)  which 
is  common  to  all  languages  whatever. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  come  at  this  principle,  we  must 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  be  any  thing  com 
moil  to  the  vocative  “  in  case,”  and  the  second  person  im 
perative  “  in  tense.”  And  the  only  circumstance  which 
appears  to  be  common  to  both,  is  this,  that  in  both  cases  a 
jierson  present,  or  supposed  to  be  present,  is  addressed 

Thoma  and  stay  are  in  pari  casu  in  this  respect, _ the 

second  person,  or  party  addressed,  is  sujiposed  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  both. 

Now,  if  the  person  addressed  be  present  in  the  case  of 
the  noun,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  evident,  that  any  affix 
expressive  of  sex  may  either  be  dispensed  with  altoge¬ 
ther,  or,  if  expressed  at  all,  being  unemphatic,  it  may  be 
pronounced  in  so  subdued  atone,  as  to  become  ultimately 
partially,  or  evcii  altogether  inaudible.  Dominus,  is  just 
domin^us — Lord  he;  but  if  the  domin  be  present,  as  when 
addressed  he  is  supposed  to  be,  what  advantage  arises  from 
the  affix  of  gender  ?  The  person  addressed,  and  the  per¬ 
son  addressing,  must  be  intuitively  conscious  of  the  sex 
which  belongs  to  the  addressed  party  ;  it  therefore  be¬ 
comes  superfluous  to  express  the  sex ;  it  may  either  be 
expressed  or  not ;  and  hence  the  softening  in  dominus  into 
dominCy  which  is  just  dominu  softly  pronounced,  the  cur¬ 
tailing  of  T.IVS  into  ZiVy  &c.  &c. 

Now,  in  respect  of  the  second  person  imperative,  the 
same  principle  holds.  What  are  the  terminations  of  the 
verbs,  but  affixes  expressive  of  particular  modifications 
and  conditions  of  the  verbal  act  ?  Thus,  am-a-o  is  love- 
do- 1 ;  amaesy  contracted  amas,  is  love-do- thou,  &c. ; 
and,  on  the  same  principle  that  dominus  is  softened  into 
dominey  and  Zbv;  into  Zey,  is  amaes  shortened  into 
and  diets  ultimately  into  die.  The  person  addressed 
being  supposed  to  be  present,  the  simple  statement  of  the 
act  suggested— for  it  is  o\\\y  siuj (jested — is  sufficient,  with¬ 
out  adding  “  do  thou,”  by  Avay  of  affix,  at  least  without 
accenting  it,  or  dwelling  upon  it,  so  as  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  party  addressed  to  the  circumstance  added.  In 
English,  we  say — go,  come,  bring,  leave,  &c.,  merely  sta¬ 
ting  the  act  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  party  addressed  ;  and  why  may  we  not  say,  duCy  die, 
Osj,  on  the  same  principle  ?  In  such  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  as  go,  come,  bring,  we  do  not  make  use  of  any  ab¬ 
breviated  form  of  the  verb,  fur  this  simple  reason,  that, 
with  a  very  trifling  exception,  the  English  verb  is  con¬ 
jugated  by  means  of  auxiliaries  prefixed  (or  affixed)  with¬ 
out  being  joined  to,  or  sunk  in,  the  original  word.  “  Go” 
may  be  “  go  thou  ;”  and  “  love”  may  be  “  love  do  thou 
but  every  one  feels  that  such  additions  only  “  in'dke  sure” 
of  the  idea — they  are  not  essentially  necessary. 

These  observations  seem  to  require  some  additional 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  imperative  mood,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  second  person  imperative,  in  particular, 
is  only  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  second  person  indica¬ 
tive.  How  is  the  notion  of  imperative,  or  command,  en¬ 
treaty,  &c.,  acquired? — fur  though  the  mood  is  deiioiui- 
nated  imperativey  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
called  imprecative  or  suppositivey  as  it  is  used  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  these  modiheations ;  thus  wesay,  “  Danobi^ 
domitie,  panem,”  in  the  sense,  not  of  command,  but  peti¬ 
tion,  or  entreaty ;  whilst  the  robber  says,  in  the  s(iiM 
wordsy  “  Da  mi  hi  panem,”  in  the  sense  of  command  aii‘^ 
intimidation  ;  whilst  “  Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  cainpi^'j 
&c.  expresses  a  mere  supposition — “  Put  the  case  that  pa 
‘place  me.”  ^  . 

‘  To  explain  these  seeming  inconsistencies,  we  ha^t?o*‘ ) 
to  attend  to  the  means  by  which  command,  or  entreat) t 
are  effected  in  expression. 

“  Have  you  a  knife  ?”  ‘‘  have  not  you  a  knife  ?  ’ 

“  you  have  a  knife,”  “  you  have  not  a  knife  ;”  an 
is  risked  by  the  speaker,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
dressed  to  confirm  it  by  a  yes*,  or  negative  it  by  a  no* 
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to  or,  ‘‘go  you  to  bed  ?”are  precisely  the  same  ;  and 
Stien  the  Deity  is  addressed  by  a  dependent  supplicant 
f  r  bread,  or  a  wretch,  in  the  presence  of  a  robber,  is 
adressed  in  the  same  language,  all  that  is  expressed  is 
^  simple  assertion  from  the  dependent  being  on  the  one 
Lnd,  and  the  commanding  being  on  the  other  hand,  that 
transference  is  to  be  made  of  the  bread.  We  say  to 
God,  “  You  give  me  bread  and,  from  our  attitude  and 
expression,  entreaty  is  inferred.  A  robber  says  to  a  man 
to  whom  he  presents  a  pistol,  “  Sir,  you  give  me  that  loaf !” 
The  command  is  an  inference  from  the  position  of  the 
parties ;  assertion  is  all  that  is  actually  expressed,  or  ex- 
Cessible  in  language. 

Now,  if  this  theory  be  just,  it  will  be  borne  out  by  the 
focts  of  language.  Which  it  undeniably  is;  for  who  can 
doubt  that  sta  is  stas,  da  is  das,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  as 
dmine  is  dominus,  and  Zsu  is  Zws,  and  on  the  grounds 
already  explained?  That  abbreviation  does  not  always 
take  place,  is  just  what  was  to  be  expected,  on  an  “  I 
make  sure”  principle  common  to  all  languages  ;  but  that 
it  does  take  place  so  frequently,  is  only  explainable,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  on  the  grounds  stated.  G. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

HeyenVs  Park,  London, 
J^Ionday,  Oct,  1 1  th,  1 8‘i(). 

Invigorated  by  a  course  of  yacht-sailing  and  sea¬ 
bathing  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  our  mental  and  bodily 
courage  both  “  screwed  to  the  sticking  place”  to  encounter 
the  arduous  duty  now  liefore  us,  here  do  we  commence 
our  dramatic  criticisms  for  the  w  inter  season  of  18.30-31, 
with  the  avow'cd  determination  to  J^ipeak  of  authors,  actors, 
and  theatres  all  as  they  really  are,  and  whilst  w^e  “  no¬ 
thing  extenuate,”  to  “  set  down  nought  in  malice.”  Pre¬ 
viously  to  noticing  the  I^eviathans,  however,  we  must 
very  briefly  revert  to  the  smaller  fry ;  or,  as  Phelim  O'¬ 
Connor,  in  the  “  Fudge  Family,”  poetically  phrases  it, 

“  Before  we  sketch  the  present,  let  us  cast 
A  few  short  rapid  glances  to  the  past.” 

The  English  Opera  House  season  at  the  Adel  phi  hiis 
been  a  very  costly  failure  ;  and  though  Mr  Arnold’s  ma¬ 
nagerial  exertions,  under  such  disadvantageous  circum¬ 
stances,  were  never  exceeded,  and  though  the  new  dramas 
were  all  successful,  yet  the  result  has  merely  added  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  to  the  immense  loss  already  sustained  from 
the  conflagration  of  his  own  theatre.  As  he  expects,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  enabled  to  commence  the  new'  building  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and,  conseijuently, 
to  open  it  at  the  usual  time  in  July  next,  we  must  now 
look  to  the  future  to  recompense  the  past,  and  hope  that 
the  patronage  of  next  year  will  supply  all  the  deficiencies 
of  this. 

At  the  Haymarket  they  have  deserved  much  less,  and 
succeeded  much  better ;  since  the  company,  with  three  or 
four  solitary  exceptions,  has  been,  throughout  the  season, 
very  inferior,  and  the  custom  of  giving  quantity  for  qua¬ 
lity  any  thing  but  laudable.  On  more  than  one  evening, 
there  have  been  a  five-act  comedy,  and  three  two-act  farces, 
though  we  have  not  yet  met  with  any  rash  individual  so 
self-devoted  as  to  have  sat  them  all  out ;  and  it  has  been, 
on  most  evenings,  a  very  customary  circumstance  for  the 
Ust  piece  to  commence  at,  or  after,  midnight !  Of  the  new 
<lramas  we  cann<»t  speak  highly.  The  I’arisian  “  Marie 
Signet”  was  by  far  the  best,  and  Miss  Caroline  Boaden’s 

first  of  April”  decidedly  the  worst.  The  engagement 
of  Miss  Paton  has  turned  out  well  for  the  treasury  :  but 
^  the  season  has  yet  to  linger  on  four  days  longer,  to 
the  loth,  we  must  reserve  till  then  all  farther  observations. 

After  a  private  inspection  of  the  new  decorations  on 
the  preceding  Wednesday,  the  doors  of  Drury  Lane  theatre 
opened  for  the  season  on  the  1st  instant,  with  the 

Hypocrite,”  “  Deaf  as  a  Post,” and  “  Massaniello,”  when 
be  house  was  as  crowded  as  ever  within  our  recollection. 


After  giving  Mr  Alexander  Lee,  the  new  manager,  the 
most  unreserved  praise  for  the  liberality  of  his  expendi-> 
ture  in  the  alterations,  we  cannot  conscientiously  and  en¬ 
tirely  praise  any  thing  else.  The  prevailing  colours  of 
the  house  now  are,  a  very  light  fawn,  wdiite,  and  pale 
I  blue,  heightened  and  relieved  with  silver,  the  general 
I  effect  of  which  is  much  too  chilling  for  a  winter  theatre, 
j  even  though  counteracted  by  the  deep  crimson  of  the  backs 
of  the  boxes,  and  in  some  of  the  panels  on  the  fronts. 
The  new  ceiling  is  both  light  and  elegant,  though  we  can¬ 
not  greatly  eulogise  the  execution  of  the  figures  which 
surround  it ;  and  the  ornaments  on  the  several  box  tiers, 
always  excepting  those  of  the  second  circle,  which  are 
exceedingly  puerile,  are  e<jually  tasteful  and  splendid. 
Since  the  first  evening,  the  base  of  the  proscenium  has 
been  altered  from  a  most  glooiny-looking  porphyry  to  a 
delicate  scagliola  marble,  which  is  a  very  judicious  iin- 
pr  ovement ;  and  as  the  trifling  defects  we  have  pointed 
out  are  far  less  noticeable  when  the  house  is  full,  we  very 
sincerely  hope  never  to  see  it  otherwise.  So  far  as  we 
can  y  et  judge  of  the  company',  from  the  list  in  the  oflicial 
placard,  whi(;h,  by'  the  by',  included  every  body  down  tu 
the  Cory'pliees  of  choristers,  it  seems  to  be  very'  generally 
I  improved,  both  by'  the  dismissals  ;ind  the  new  enagemeiits  ; 
j  and,  as  all  are  stated  to  be  engaged  “  to  the  end  of  the 
I  season,”  one  of  the  grossest  evils  of  the  star  system  is  thus 
!  at  once  put  an  end  to.  As  it  is,  however,  much  too  early 
for  us  to  commit  ourselves  on  so  very'  momentous  a  sub¬ 
ject,  we  can  at  present  promise  only  to  criticise  them  all 
I  most  impartially  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Covent  Garden  re-opened  on  ^Monday  the  4th  instant, 
with  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  cast  precisely  as  last  year,  witli 
the  exception  of  IMrs  Gibbs,  a  very'  inadequate  substitute 
for  i\Irs  Daven]>ort,  as  the  Nurse,  and  the  annonce  that 
Miss  Lacy',  the  Lady  Capidet,  had  now  become  Mrs  Lo¬ 
vell.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  Aliss  Fanny  Kemble’s 
Juliet  greeted  as  enthusiastically  as  ever.  To  us,  in  per¬ 
son,  manner,  and  performance,  she  a])peared  decidedly 
imjiroved  ;  which  improvement  was  still  more  manifest 
in  her  next  appearance,  as  Pdvidera ;  though  we  are  well 
aw'are  that,  to  sustain  her  last  sctason’s  excited  popularity', 
j  new  play's  and  superior  actors  will  be  indispensable  ;  for 
if  there  be  not  a  better  lover  than  Abbot  to  be  obtained, 

I  we  very  much  fear  the  case  is  hoj)eless.  A  worse  it  would 
j  indeed  trouble  any  mamiger  to  dis(;over,  ])ossessing  the 
I  slightest  ju'etensions  to  appear  at  a  Theatre  Royal  ;  and 
the  minors,  as  well  as  the  ]>rovincials,  have  certainly  many 
!  infinitely'  preferable.  A  ]VIr  Keppell  is,  however,  to  essay 
I  Romeo  for  a  first  time  in  London  to-night,  and  w'e  very 
I  fervently  hope  successfully'.  Much  novelty'  is  promised 
at  both  houses,  of  which  the  four  dramatic  F’s,  Peake, 
Poole,  Payne,  and  Planche,  are  likely  to  be  amongst  the 
earliest  per[>etrators  ;  though  we  too  well  know  the  risk 
of  prophesying  on  such  subjects,  to  say  more  than  that  Mr 
Wade’s  tragedy',  on  the  faith  of  the  success  of  which  he 
last  season  received  L.2()(),  will  be  produced  immediately'. 
]Mr  Kemble  must,  however,  forget  both  himself  and  his 
daughter,  in  the  acceptance  and  production  of  new  pieces, 
and  think  of  the  real  interests  of  the  theatre  only,  if  lie 
wish  either  to  merit  or  to  achieve  another  prosperous 
season.  Somerset. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

GOOD  NIGHT. 

WRITTEK  for  one  of  the  german  aielodies 

SUNG  BY  THE  HERMANNS. 

Py  Mrs  Ilemans, 

Day  is  past  ! 

Stars  have  set  their  watch  at  last.; 

Founts,  that  through  the  deep  woods  floW) 
Make  sweet  sound,  unheard  till  now  ; 
Flowers  have  shut  with  fading  light— 

Good  Night ! 
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Go  to  rest ! 

Sleep  sit  dove-light  on  thy  breast ! 

If  within  that  secret  cell 

One  dark  form  of  memory  dwell. 

Be  it  mantled  from  thy  sight ! 

Good  Night ! 

Joy  be  thine ! 

Kind  looks  o’er  thy  slumber  shine  I 

Go,  and  in  the  spirit-land 

Meet  thy  home’s  long-parted  band. 

Be  their  eyes  all  love  and  light — 

Good  Night ! 

Peace  to  all ! 

Dreams  of  Heaven  on  mourners  fall  ! 

Exile,  o’er  thy  couch  may  gleams 
Pass  from  thine  own  mountain  streams  ! 

Bard,  away  to  worlds  more  bright ! 

Good  Night ! 

THE  SAILOR’S  FUNERAL. 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

She  rock’d  upon  the  heavy  sea,— a  melancholy  wreck  ! 
The  winds  amid  her  lonely  sail — the  waters  on  her  deck  ; 
Her  lordly  masts  were  broken  down  ;  the  pine-trees  tall 
and  fair, 

That  grew  in  distant  Norway,  in  their  father-forests  there. 

She  was  a  sad  and  lonely  ship ;  and  ever  as  she  toss’d. 
The  sountl  was  as  the  sullen  tramp,  and  rushing  of  a 
host ; 

And  ever  as  the  winds  went  by,  beside  her  on  the  sea, 
’Twas  as  the  murmur  of  a  man  in  his  dying  agony! 

By  the  Virgin  !  ’tis  a  stream  of  blood  thatgoeth  to  and  fro  ; 
Though  the  lashings  of  the  guns,  that  sound  by  the 
counted  minute, — slow. 

There  was  battle  on  her  board  ;  her  flag  is  streaming  fair 
and  far. 

The  lordly  flag  of  victory,  and  the  image  of  a  star ! 

It  is  a  cold  and  weary  thing  to  wander  night  and  day 
Over  the  same  and  sullen  wave,  away,  away,  away ; 

To  hear  the  trackless  murmur  of  the  solitary  wind. 

With  the  pale  and  foamy  waters  following  behind. 

Along,  along — that  lonely  ship  is  shadowing  the  sea, 

I/ike  to  a  w<»rn  and  wounded  bird  that  saileth  heavily : 
By  the  saints  !  below  the  broken  mast,  he  lieth  mutlled 
there, 

A  silent  and  a  deathly  man  !— a  lifeless  mariner  I 

There’s  nothing  in  that  gaze— there  was,  but  all  the 
light  is  fled  ; 

The  brow  is  pale  and  blooinless,  where  the  holy  hues  were 
shed 

Of  health— below  the  raven  locks  all  lustreless  it  lies, 

I. ike  an  altar  where  hath  burnt  away  the  sainted  sacrifice. 

A  prayer  o’er  the  lowly  dead  !  they  lift  him  to  his  home. 
Amid  the  wild  sea-waters,  through  the  solitary  foam; 

No  shroud,  no  blazon’d  cothn,  but  the  hammock  where 
he  lay, 

And  dreamt  his  dreams  of  her  he  loved,  in  an  island  far 
away  ! 

They  lift  h  irn  to  his  grave,  a  group  of  melancholy  men  ! 
He  will  not  join  them  in  their  shouts  of  victory  again  ; 
They  will  miss  him  side  by  side,  amid  their  battle  and 
their  glee ; 

They  will  miss  him  like  a  star,  that  steer’d  their  vessel 
throifgh  the  sea. 

They  lif(  him*  to  his  grave,  and  say  their  sorrowful  adieu. 
As  he  drops  amid  the  waters ;  like  a  pale  and  silver  hue 


That  fadeth  fast  at  sunset,  fast  he  goeth  to  his  home 
Through  waves  that  wreathe  him  as  he  falls,  a  shroud  of 
snowy  foam. 

A  prayer  for  that  lowly  one  !  a  prayer  and  a  sigh 
Are  borne  upon  the  meteor  track,— away,  she  rushes  bv 
That  wizard  wreck !  that  lonely  ship !  with  her  statel 
banner  spread  ^ 

Like  to  a  pale  and  plumed  hearse,  unladen  of  its  dead  ’ 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Mr  Dawson  Turner  is  about  to  publish  the  Literary  Cone, 
spondence  of  John  Pinkerton,  F.R.S. 

Mr  John  Timbs,  editor  of  “  Laconics,”  has  in  the  press,  '‘Know¬ 
ledge  for  the  People;  or,  the  Plain  Why  and  Because.” 

The  Turf,  a  satirical  novel,  is  announced. 

George  Cruikshank  is  about  to  give  us  some  more  of  his  fun  in 
the  shrpe  of  illustrations  to  a  book,  called  “  The  Gentleman  in 
Black.” 

Dr  A.  J.  Paris  is  preparing  a  Life  of  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
The  only  tolerable  memoir  of  that  celebrated  chemist  we  have  yet 
seen  is  in  Silliman’s  Journal. 

Annuals. — Ackermann’s  “  Forget-me-Not  ”  for  1831  is  a  very 
pretty  volume.  Croly  has  a  poem  called  “  Esther” — Hogg  has  a 
supernatural  legend — and  L.  E.  L.  is  also  a  contributor.  “  Daddy 
David,  the  Negro,”  and  “  The  Painter  of  Pisa,”  are  good  in  their 
way.  “  The  Haunted  Hogshead,  a  Yankee  Legend,”  is  by  some 
blockhead,  who  chatters  after  Mathews  as  a  parrot  would  do— that 
is,  with  less  meaning.  Martin  contributes  ”  Queen  Esther.”  As 
usual  with  this  artist,  the  human  figures  are  quite  subordinate; 
through  a  long  vista  of  columns  appears  the  city,  with  the  gallows  in 
the  distance.  Edwin  Landseer  has  a  funny  little  trifle,  “  The  Cat’s 
Paw.”  W.  Westall  presents  us  with  “  The  Boa  Ghaut,  Deccan^ 
East  Indies” — rather  adventurous,  as  a  large  proportion  of  this 
year’s  impression  has  been  shipped  for  India — somewhat  like  paint¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  one  has  never  seen,  and  sending  it  to  him  and  his 
family  to  ask  how  they  like  it.  Corbould  and  Prout  have  also  lent 
their  aid  to  the  embellishments.— Ackermann’s  ”  Juvenile  Forget- 
me-Not.”  T.  Hood  has  got  the  length  of  punning  for  the  nursery. 
Hogg  is  writing  about  poachers  for  the  same  discriminating  public. 
Mrs  Howitt,  Miss  Jewsbury,  VV.  Howitt,  are  among  the  contributors; 
and)  (awful  reflection  !)  no  less  than  three  Miss  Stricklands— Jane, 
Susanna,  and  Agnes— What  a  family  of  bulfinches!  The  most  ap¬ 
propriate  engravings  are,— “  The  Juvenile  Architect,”  by  Hart— 

“  The  Breakfast,”  by  Sir  W.  Beecher—”  The  Infant  Samuel,”  by 
Holmes — ”  Who  will  serve  the  King  ?”  by  Farrier— and  ”  The  Ju¬ 
venile  Masquerade,”  by  C.  Landseer. 

Mr  Yaniewicz’s  Morning  Concerts. — We  understand  that 
this  veteran  musician,  at  the  desire  of  several  musical  amateurs,  in¬ 
tends  to  recommence,  this  season,  these  delightful  entertainments. 
All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  classical  performances, 
are  aware  to  what  a  degree  they  combine  instruction  with  delight. 
They  are  at  once  a  valuable  lesion  to  the  musical  scholar  and  a  high 
treat  to  the  amateur.  There  is  not,  we  speak  confidently  on  the 
subject,  a  town  in  the  empire,  which  contains,  for  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  such  a  large  proportion  of  highly-cultivated  musi¬ 
cal  talent  as  Edinburgh, — a  circumstance  which  renders  the  apathy 
evinced  of  late  years  by  the  public,  with  regard  to  concerts,  quite  in¬ 
explicable.  We  trust  that  our  citizens  are  about  to  awake  from  this 
lethargy. 

The  Maitland  Club. — The  Maitland  Club  bids  fair  to  keep  the 
Bannatyne  on  the  alert,  by  its  active  rivalry.  The  very  curious  old 
Scottish  poetical  romance  of  Clariodus,  from  the  Newhailes  MS.,  is 
to  be  the  Christmas  present  of  Edward  Piper,  Esquire;  and  Messrs 
J,  W.  M'Kenzie  and  Kinloch  are  nearly  ready,  the  one  with  a  valua¬ 
ble  Scottish  Chronicle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  hitherto  unpublish¬ 
ed,  and  the  other  with  a  very  spirited  poem,  by  the  celebrated  Dr 
Archibald  Pitcairn,  (from  the  Keith  MS.,)  calleil  Babel.  Mr  Smith 
has  already  contributed  a  beautiful  reprint  (from  the  rare  original) 
of  Beaugue’s  Tears  in  Scotland.  But  what  gives  us  most  pleasure,  is 
to  learn  that  that  public-spirited  gentleman,  James  Ewing,  Esquire, 
of  Dunoon  Castle,  is  resolved  to  put  down  all  competition,  by  present 
ingl  to  the  Club  the  CuARTULARVof  Paisley  (from  the  lacuty 

MS.) — a  princely  gift,  and  a  most  important  service  to  the  history  o 

his  country.  The  titled  members  of  the  Bannatyne,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lord  Melville,  and  his  Grace  of  Buccleuch,  receive*  wi  • 
out  giving  any  thing  in  return.  The  head  of  the  Scotts  has  not,  i 
is  true,  actually  contributed,  but  he  has  given  directions  for  printing 
the  Chartulary  of  Melrose.  . 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — A  report  has  somehow  gotabrM 
that  Jerdan  intends  to  give  us  his  own  jwrtrait  in  an  early  num 
of  the  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Persons  of  the  Nineteen 
Century.  A  few,  however,  of  his  most  attached  friends,  still 
a  hope  that  he  will  not  carry  his  principle  of  universal  adixussi  ‘  J 
to  that  work  quite  so  far. 
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tITUTK  OF  ARCH*«0L0GICAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AT  ROME.— 

Society  has  been  founded  at  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  It  receives  as  ordinary  members  (who 
**  t  bute  their  designs  and  investigations  to  the  labours  of  the  So- 
and  two  louis-d’or  annually  to  its  expenses)  literary  men  and 
■t  of  every  country  in  Europe.  Amateurs  are  admitted  as  cor- 
oding  or  honorary  members.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts  of  antiquity.  The  members  are 
5^-ded  into  four  sections,  according  to  the  four  countries  which  are 
therichest fields  of  ihis  study— Italy,  (lermany,  England,  and  France. 
Bv  degrees,  as  the  Institute  gains  a  firmer  footing,  sections  will  be 
**tablishcd  in  like  manner  for  Greece,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Russia. 
Each  section  has  attached  to  it  one  or  more  secretaries,  who  con¬ 
dense  and  arrange  the  communications,  and  manage  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  The  Italian,  being  the  central  section,  holds  regular  sit¬ 
tings,  and  employs  a  permanent  keeper  of  the  Society’s  archives. 
The  Institute  proposes  to  publish  annually  twelve  folio  sheets  of  un¬ 
published  monuments,  and  forty  sheets,  in  octavo,  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  annals.  These  annals  are  to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
first,  containing  monuments  hitherto  neglected  or  undiscovered;  the 
second,  archjeological  literature;  the  third,  explanatory  remarks. 
The  articles  are  to  be  composed,  or  translated,  into  one  of  the  three 
most  generally  understood  languages— French,  Italian,  or  Latin. 
Facts  will  be  received  with  more  pleasure  from  the  correspondents 
than  commentaries.  This  decided  preference  given  to  the  collection 
of  materials,  in  preference  to  hasty  and  crude  speculation,  hitherto 
the  vice  of  antiquarians,  conjoined  with  the  extensive  union,  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Institute,  of  the  literary  talent  of  Europe,  promises 
well  for  archaeology. 

Chit-Chat  from  Dundee. — On  the  6th  instant,  about  half  past 
nine  p.  m.,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  seen  here.  The  sky  appeared 
more  serene  and  settled  than  it  had  been  for  some  nights  previous, 
the  moon  was  brightly  shining  through  rents  in  a  few  dim  elouds, 
and  the  stars  seemed  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  during  a  night  in 
winter.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  heavens,  when  I  perceived  towards  the 
pole,  a  small  cloud  spreading  into  fantastic  shapes,  curling  and  fold¬ 
ing  itself  backward  and  forward,  and  finally  emitting  a  sheet  of  light 
resembling  the  rays  of  a  candle  fiashing  on  the  ceiling  of  a  dark  room. 
This  burst  was  momentary  ;  the  light  having  returned  to  the  body  of 
the  cloud,  conducted  a  larger  and  a  brighter  sheet  of  flame  than 
itself,  which  shot  with  immense  velocity  toward  the  zenith,  advan¬ 
cing  and  retreating  alternately  over  the  trembling  sky.  This  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  probably  until  the  cloud  had  ex. 
hausted  its  luminous  matter,  when  the  heavens  became  more  serene 
and  the  stars  began  to  sparkle  with  their  usual  brilliancy.  It  seemed 
to  me,  while  lookins  attentively  at  the  meteor,  that  I  could  discover 
a  thin  transparent  substance  spread  between  me  and  the  stream  of 
light,  causing  it  to  have  that  palish  colour,  which  appears  more  like 
the  shadow  of  lightning  than  that  body  itself.  Whatever  its  eause  is, 
we  are  pretty  certain  that  it  is  a  forerunner  of  rude  and  tempestu¬ 
ous  weather. — Our  poets  (for,  you  must  know,  we  have  poets 
amongst  us)  have  begun  to  .shed  their  lustre  on  the  skirts  of  our  heb- 
domadals.  Their  first  appearance  was  but  a  reflection  of  our  gas 
light,  on  which  a  pretty  distich  was  written.  The  same  writer  has 
since  celebrated  the  late  revival  of  the  “  Beautiful  Order”  in  this  our 
city  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  poem  entitled  the  Dead  Alive.  In  the  way 
of  literary  attainments  we  are  far  behind.  We  have  a  few  astrono¬ 
mers,  antiquarians,  and .  philosophers,  but  they  are  scarcely  seen 
among  the  crowd  of  our  good  citizens.  But  “  bide  ye  yet;”  we  are 
getting  a  new  “  set”  to  our  burgh,  and,  consequently,  a  new  bell 
will  be  rung,  a  new  leaf  turned,  and  a  brighter  era  begun. 

Chit-Chat  from  Perth. — Provost  Stewart  lately  presided  at  a 
meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Mechanics’  Institution 
here;  after  an  address  from  Dr  Anderson,  a  committee  was  a|>- 
pointed  for  raising  subscriptions,  dec.  Lender  such  patronage  great 
^hopesare  entertained.— Our  races  have  been  the  worst  in  the  memory 
of  that  veritable  gentleman,  “the  oldest  inhabitant.”  There  was 
good  Weather,  but  no  sport,  no  company,  no  dinners,  no  suppers, 
**o. halls,  no  indications  of  races,  save  a  few  Merry  Andrews,  pick¬ 
pockets,  and  whisky  tents.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Athole 
it  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  falling-off,  but  we  see  that  the  No  th- 
Meeting  has  been  just  such  another. — The  second  and  last 
Volume  of  Esdail’s  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  announced. 
^The  Rev.  — -  Adam  has  published  a  small  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
Temperance  Societies,  to  the  review  of  which  the  Advertiser  devo- 
^  a  column  or  two.  The  author  has  since  ie})lied,  and  the  rc- 
^mwer  re-replied.  This  subject,  temperately  discussed  by  such  anta- 
l^nists,  wrill  now  be  set  at  rest,  so  far  as  regards  arguments— the 
®^ds  at  present  are  3  to  1  on  the  reviewer. — T.  Duncan  has  been 
JP^ding  some  weeks  in  this  his  native  city,  engaged  chiefly  with  a 
““-length  portrait  of  Bailie  Beatson,  for  the  directors  of  Murray’s 
Lunatic  Asylum.*  Our  critics  have  been  exhausting  their  vo- 
®*f>ulary  in  its  prai^e,  but  by  far  the  best  eulogy  is  that  of  an  intimate 
^ticnd  of  Mr  Beatson.  “  Indeed,”  says  he,  “  it  is  so  like,  that  when 
first,  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  W’eel,  Bailie,  how  are  ye 


tl»  ^correspondent  docs  not  state  what  is  the  precise 
ban  16*8  connexion  with  this  institution. 


nature  of 


the  day  !”  To  the  credit  of  Perth  taste,  Duncan  has  had  most  exten¬ 
sive  patronage. — Ryder  has  been  performing  during  the  race  week 
with  no  better  success  than  Jones, 

Chit-Chat  from  Galashiels. — We  have  a  Suspension  Bridge 
here  across  the  Gala,  which,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  was  the 
first  of  the  kind  erected  in  Britain.  We  have  ten  woollen  mills,  for 
the  manufacture  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  hosiery,  flannels,  plaid., 
ings,  &c.,  which  contain  sixteen  sets  of  engines,  that  run  eleven  hours 
per  day,  fabricating,  upon  an  average,  376  stones  of  wool  (24  lb.  to 
the  stone)  per  week,  or  29,932  per  annum.  On  account  of  the  rise 
on  wool  this  season,  the  value  of  what  has  been  used  through  the 
year  will  amount,  upon  this  ratio,  to  L.22,46L  The  quality  of  the 
cloth  is  greatly  improved,  the  trade  is  always  increasing,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  every  person  is  in  full  employ.  The  greater  quantity  of  the 
goods  are  for  home  consumption,  although,  of  late,  some  have  been 
exported  to  North  America,  where  they  have  met  with  decided  encou¬ 
ragement.  Flannels  and  blankets  are  also  manufactured  from  foreign 
wool,  not  inferior  to  either  English  or  Welsh  goods;  and,  owing  to 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  enterpri. 
sing  spirit  of  our  manufacturers,  the  town  stands  pre-eminent  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  in  Scotland. 

Chit-Chat  from  Dunfer.mline — V^ou  Edinburgh  folks  should 
follow  our  example  in  keeping  down  the  flying  stationers,  not  one 
of  whom  was  allowed  to  bawl,  within  the  precincts  of  our  ancient 
burgh,  the  sentence  or  execution  of  Henderson,  “  that  horrid  cri¬ 
minal.” — We  have  a  party  of  actors  here  at  present ;  a  Mr  Taylor  is 
stage-manager.  Miss  Tunstall  is  so  fond  of  displaying  her  musical 
powers,  that,  incidental  to  the  play,  she  will  sometimes  favour  us 
with  no  fewer  than  five  songs  a-breast.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  see 
what  houses  they  command.  I  think,  were  a  small  compact  theatre 
built  here,  and  a  good  party  to  visit  us  annually,  it  might  pay  the 
proprietors  well. 

Theatrical  Gowip.— Drury  Lane  is  strong  in  the  comic  depart¬ 
ment.  Dowton  has  appeared  in  the  characters  of  Cantwell,  Falstaffl 
and  Old  Hardy ;  Mrs  VVaylett  in  that  of  Letitia  Hardy;  and  Liston 
in  that  of  Mawworm.  The  orchestra  is  also  excellent.  Nothing 
new  has  yet  been  brought  out— the  directory  is  only  mustering  its 
troops.  Mr  Lee  seems  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  vulgar  mistake 
of  giving  too  much — he  favoured  the  audience  in  one  evening  with 
nine  acts,  three  grand  overtures,  and  God  save  the  King. — At  Covent 
Garden,  Charles  Kemble  seems  inclined  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the 
attractions  of  his  daughter.  The  father  and  daughter  are  about  to 
appear  in  a  new  play,  entitled  “  The  Jew  of  Arragoii,  or  the  Hebrew 
Queen,”  written  by  Mr  Wade,  author  of  “  Woman’s  Love.”  Wood 

and  Miss  Baton  are  said  to  be  negotiating  with  Covent  Garden. _ 

The  Adelphi  received  company  for  the  first  time  in  an  elegant  suit 
of  blue  and  gold,  which  it  intends  to  wear  through  the  season.  A 
tremendous  mystery  was  performed,  called  “  The  Black  Vulture,  or 
the  Wheel  of  Death.”  The  grand  finale  (a  shower  of  fire)  sput¬ 
tered  off  by  some  accident  behind  the  green  curtain.  The  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  “  God  save  the  King,”  sung  at  the  opening  of  this  house,  is 
by  MrT.  Arnold,  son  to  him  of  the  English  Opera.  This  young 
gentleman  is  not  exactly  a  debutant  in  the  character  of  a  song  wri¬ 
ter-some  of  his  verses  have  been  published,  with  accompaniments, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Hampden  Napier. — “  The  Devil’s 
Walk”  has  been  dramatised  at  the  Surrey — Moncrieff  is  tlie  perpe¬ 
trator. — The  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  has  opened  for  the  season.  Mme. 
Lalanile  and  Zucchelli  are  the  chief  attractions.— Miss  Smithson 
has  been  unfortunate  in  her  engagement  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
Ducis,  the  late  director,  has  failed,  and  his  successor  refuses  to 
implement  his  engagements.— There  is  nothing  worthy  of  note  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  provinces.— Our  own  theatre  already  presents  external 
symptoms  of  progressing.  Hay  is  painting  ihe  ornament  for  the 
roof.  The  strength  of  the  company  at  the  Caledonian  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  legitimate  establishment.  We  shall  see  whether 
their  old  patrons  will  laud  them  as  furiously  in  their  new,  as  they 
have  done  in  their  old  places.  We  know  these  worthies  of  old,  and 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  explicit  (although  not  avowed)  recan¬ 
tations.  Somehow  or  other  we  are  much  more  easy  to  please  within 
the  walls  of  a  minor  than  of  a  patent  theatre.  We  have  proved  our¬ 
selves  steady,  though  not  flattering  friends  to  the  manager— and 
never  showed  it  more  unequivocally  than  now,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  him,  that  the  parsimony  which  might  be  par¬ 
donable  at  the  expiry,  will  not  be  allowed  of  at  the  commencement, 
of  a  patent’s  term. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tainted  as  we  are  with  our  nation’s  predisposition  to  melancholy, 
we  dare  not  venture  upon  “  Churchyard  M  usings”  so  near  the 
gloomy  month  of  November.— Our  intelligent  Correspondent  in 
Perth  will  see  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  his  information :  we  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again.— Our  Inverness  Friend’s  favour 
was,  by  a  mistake  of  the  franker,  sent  to  Liver )>ooI,  which  occasioned 
the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  his  article; — “  L.  D.  C.”  scarcely 
comes  up  to  our  standard.— “  X.  Y. ;”  “  J.”  of  Glasgow ;  and  “  M.” 
of  Auchtermuchty,  are  under  consideration. — P’avours  from  some 
of  our  known  Friends  have  come  to  hand. 
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**  But  we  have  said  a  id  extracted  enough  to  put  every  numismato. 
logist,  and  we  trust  many  readers  of  other  literary  habits,  on  the 
qui  xrivc  to  examine  this  estimable  work,” 
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